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ABS^ACT ' I ... 

Developed to provide bases for Curriculum decisions 

' iir education r£or marketing and dist^ribatiori.careNsrsr the conceptual 
frame work <presanted here contains the following element st 
identif ica'tion of social, economic and .educational trends which 
affect employment and education in marketing and distribution; an 
assessment of current education practice; an analysis of any 
disbrepancy between needs and practice; and reccmmendations for 
changes, which will, reccncile practice ivnd need. Reasons are examined 

.for -the development of the career : education concept, the way in which 
marketing and distribution occupations may be viewed in light of it, 
i:he content of - the occupational clui^ter ischema, and its implications 
for education in marketing and distfibatlion , kindergarten through 
aduli:. -Major topics discussed i\nclude the following: Determining the. 
organization of marketing and distribution occupations, bases for 
curriculum decisions (career awar^ness^ exploration , and preparation, 
K.-12 and adult) , implementation "decisions in grades K-12 and adult, / 
curriculum development, instructional sti:ategies, and program 
meLnagement, An- appendix contains cluster-diagrams for occupations in^^ 
marketing, and distribution. (TA) \ . : 
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FOREWORD. 



An occupational preparation program must adapt periodically to developments in society, employment ancl education 
■' if it is to serve its major constituencies. 77?eCo/2ce^/t/ff/Framewc7rA'/or Curriculum Decisions in Education for Marke ring 
and Distribution was developed to assist Distributive Education personnel in responding to changing needs. These needs 
are succinctly expressed in the career education concept, which attempts to develop in students the ability to make career 
decisions, to adap^ to personal growth and external change, and to exit the educational system with saleable skills. Any 
vocational program must therefore relate to this larger context. 

Developed under Contract OECi)-73-5233 for the Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education, U.S. Office of Educa- ' 
tion, \ht Conceptual Framework examines the reason forjhe development of the career education concept, the way in 
which marketing and distributionoccupationsmay be viewed in light of it, the content of the occupational cluster schema, 
.and its implications for education in marketing-and distribution, kindergarten through adult. In each phase of career 
^ education. Distributive. Education personnel have a contribution to make and a role to play. 

For preparatory instruction, the career education concept requires that Distributive Educators face decisions.about 
program content, organization, instructional strategies, and management. .The pivotal conclusion is that instruction in 
marketing and distribution organized by industry is most consistent with the career education goals. 

- The Conceptual Framework was developed in conjunction with career exploration curriculum materials in marketing 
and distribution. The cufriculum has two goals: developing career decision-making skills and providing opportunities for 
adolescents to "try on" marketing and distribution occupations. 

:. ■ , \ . • • 

The assumptions and methods involved in developing career exploration in marketing and distribution are discussed 
in the Conceptual Framework as one phase of the total career education schema. 

Completion of the Conceptual Framework and curriculum materials for Career Exploration in Marketing and Distri- 
^lirio/; culinina^tes a' challenging and gratifying project of two and one half years duration. ... 

The Advisory PaneLto the project team brouglit experience and assistance to the development effort. Each, from a 
different perspective, provided support for the philosophy .strategy , substance and methods. From Panel members re- 
presenting the Distributive Education community - Vivien E. Ely, Mary K. Klaurens, Kenneth A. MacLaren an'ci Paul 
Bennewitz — came support which places these materials in proper relation to secondary , postsecondary, and adult mar- 
\ketin;5 and distribution education. In addition, Arnold Lanni and Walter DeVine of the Arlington, Massachusetts. Public 
Schools, reviewed the materials from tlie points of view of elementary education and guidance, respectively. 

The autliors tuncrioncd^as part of a larger project team, members of which deserve credit . for their special contribu- * 
tions: Barbara Bbris, Kelly Gerry, Kathy Lemire, and Ann Reed. 

The U.S. Office of Education project officer was Mary V. Marks, Chief, Curriculum Development Branch. 

.. Edwin L: Js^elson, Program Specialist-, Division of Vocational and Tet'hnicarHducation, was project monitor and pro-, 
vided technical assistance throughout the project. '■ \ / 



Alice K< Gordon 
Project Director 
March, 1976 
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CONeEPTUAL FRAMEWORK FOR CURRICULUM DECISIONS IN EDUCATION FOR 
MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTION CAREERS . 



INTRODUCTION 



In adynamic society /the responsibilities which educa- 
tion must fulfill change over time. Every educational pro- 
gram must therefore be subjected to periodic and compre- 
heimve assessment to determine its relevance to current 
.needs. For an educational program whose principal.func- 
tion- is occupational^reparationvrthis peiioTiic'ex 
tion is especially important. Manpowemeeds change con- 
tinually, affecting decisions about which occupations 
warrant training.* Equally pertinent, developments in soci-' 
ety and education affect decisions about the scope, ob- 
ject! ves,jc omen t and methods of vocational education. 

Purposes of the Framework' . . 

The Conceptual Framework w^s developed to provide 
bases for curriculum decfsionsineducation for marketing 
and distribution careers. To identify the specific curricu- 
lum decisions which program planners must make, it is 
instructive to consider the requirements for initiating *a 
new program in an 'entirely new occupational field. The 
grincipaTdecisions would focus on: 

:*the occupations students should be prepared for, 
based upon information about manpower projec- 
tions and opportunities for mobility 
I * , • 

the scope of occupational preparation \ 

• • V , 

the knowledge and skills required for acceptable 
' job performance 

the prerequisite education students should have for 
entry into a preparation program 

the. institutional setting in which the new program 
could be installed. 



From these would be derived: 



• . plans for implementation of the curriculum 

• :articulationwithprior and subsequent instnicrional 
programs. , , _ • ' 

■; in develojjing the* bases for curriculum decisions for 
an exisung program, the same questions must be address- 
ed. The key difference in procedure lies in the need to 
assess current programs to determine the extent to which 
curriculum needs' are already being piet, 

The purposes of the framework flow directly from this 
logic; they are: . , 

• to asses*nlie degree to which current programs in 
marketing and distribution education meet, social, 
economic and educational needs ' 

' to. recommend directions for change where current 
and projected needs arc riot_fully met by current 
educational practice, . ' . 

Elements of a Conceptual Framework 

The elements of a conceptual framework. are implicit 
in the purposes above. To insure that an educational pro- 
gram responds to c*jr rent needp requires r""'' ' 

• the identification of social, economic and educa- 
tional trends wjhich affect employment and educa- 
tion in marketing and distribution . ^ 

• an assessment of current education practice 

• an analysis of any. discrepancy between needs and 
practice " 

• recommendations for ^changes which will reconcile 
practice a;id heed. ■" - - . . 



the objectives. of the curriculum . . 

the organization of instruction in r elatio n to g ccu^ ' 
pational areas ^ ^ * / . 

the content, methods and strategies to achieve ob- 
jectives / 



enrollment criteria and recruitment mechanisms 



6 



Each of these elements contributes in a logical sequence 
to the development of a conceptual framework. . 

!ddntificat ion of Needs . • 

The principal influences on ediication programs in 
marketing and distribution are found in social, economic 
and educational trends. Society as a whole, employers, 
and students have needs which the program must satisfy. 



Each' may" he considered a constituency to which educa-. 
tion for marketing and distribution will be held account- 
able. Although not, muruaUy exclusive, each contributes" 
to different deciaons about- program qomponents. _ 

• Allhou^ aD needs may be interpreted as those of so- 
aefj% there are certain factors which go beyond the spe- 
cific" needs of employers or students ta define the reLi- 
tionship of those needs to eachpther aridcgnsequjeh^Jy, 
the nature of occupational preparation. The overaU goal 
of preparing students for, productive aduh lives* requires 
consideration of: • _ 

• the role of work _ ; 
" patterns of occupational choice and mobility 

• tiie contribution of occupational preparation to 
adultwdrkers'l^reers; ' 

These factors influence curriculum decisions about: 

• the breadth of occupational preparation 
— the sequence and organization of instruction 

• content 

. • criteria for student enrollment and placement. 

Decisions which serve societal needs also serve students. 
For examplei^ students need to know the degree to which 
occupational preparation at various levels will serve their 

- long-term employment needs. 

To. meet employer needs, an educational program 
must seek to prepare employees to an acceptable level of 
proficiency and in sufficient numbers to meet the de- 
mand. Determining manpower needs in marketing and 
distribution is therefore an important first step in making 
program decisions. It requires: 

• definition of marketing and distribution occupa- 
tions 

' identification of employers . * 

. • determination of employment openings and pro- 
jections 

• determina'tibn of employer performance require^ 
ments. - ; 

- These factors infiuence curriculum decisions abOul: 

the occupations for which training, should be ' 
'offered ' . .. " 



• the performance objectives which should be estab- 
lished for various levels of instmcti on . * 

- /-the *numbers;:of students who should be prepared 
. ^ ; fo^employment in the field . 

• -■ * ^ ' ' . ■ ^ " * • 

• the basis for organizing iost^^ 

the categorization of occupations^ by industry and 
employers. i . < ^ 

^ogram decisions to satisfy manpower needs also 
serve student needs. For exarnple, offering programs for 
occupations m\h positive employment projections in* 
sures the flow] of trained manpower to ejnployers and 
prepares students for fields in which jobs exist. Preparing 
students to meet occupational performance requirements 
similarly insures the flow of competent employees and 
contributes to students' job success and satisfaction. 

To meet student needs, an educational program must 
take into account: 

• the -developmental characteristics of st-udents at 
each level of instruction - - ^ ^ 

• tlie prerequisite educational experiences for pro- 
gress to the next level of instruction 

• effective teaching strategies 

• student interests. . * . 

These factors affect curriculum decisions about: 

• suitable curriculum content and methods at each 
level of instruction 

- V the articulation of instruction be t\\-een grade levels 

• mechanisms for assessing student interest. 

The combination of these factors results in the delin- 
eation of what marketing and distribution educaiidn 
should accomplish, or, in other words, decisions about 
-program objectives, scope, content and methods^ 

Assessment of Current Educational Practice 

V. , ■ 

An assessment of curfent educational practice is the 
next essential step in developing the framework for cur- 
riculum decisions. Suc^i an assessment provides informa- 
tion '^'bout. effectiv/ program strategies and curricula 
which meet identifie'd needs, jt also provides information 
about the^ealities/of school organization and resources, 
which must temper recommendations for change if edu- 
cational practitioners are to act on them. This informa- 



tion therefore; contributes to decision-making which is 
efficient^, in tKat it builds on progranvstxengths and avoids 
duplication of . effort, and realistic, in that it take? 
account of what is feasible to implement within existing 
school structures- , . - 

Identification of Discrepancies 

A ^systematic procedure for making curriculum deci- 
sions requires that the differences between need and prac- 
tice be speilified. This step enables the program planner 
to state ihe program or curriculum need and examine 
altemativej for filling . 

■* - .^>h 

Recommendations " . - , ^ 

A frameMxyrkforaoriailuni decisions must idtimately . 



lead to recommendations for actions wJiich, if imple- 
mented, \yfould result in an educational program respon- 
sive to the needs of society, employers and students. 
Such a step is essential for plannersjmd practitioners to 
he able to act on the findings of the previous assessment. 
(Specific recommendations in areas of curriculum, in- 
structioml strategies, program planning and manage- 
ment, staffing, etc., follow each of those sections in the 
chapter on Implementation Decisions.) 

The process described above clearly outlasts the par- 
ticular conclusions it produces at any one point in tin>e. 
It needs to be applied peripdically to measure and iiisure 
the relevance^of the educational program. In addition, its 
application from a national perspective needs to be mir- 
rored at the local program level in order to tailor instruc-'^ 
tion to local needs. 



CHAPTER I: OVERVIEW 



T<r detennihe the bases for curriculum decisions, 
^two seminal questions must first be addressed. 

What functions should occupational preparation 
^ programs serve? 

What is the definition and nature of marketing 
and distribution occupations? 

The answer-to the first question establishes the context 
in which any occupational preparation program must 
operate today. The answet to the second provides the 
basic information necessary to organize instruction. 

Function of Occupational Preparation 

No program is exempt from the current major change 
in the definition of the role of occupational preparation. 
This change results from three principal trends: 

changing attitudes toward th^ role of work 

. ' - ■ \ ' 

• the pace of technological change and occupa- 
tional mobility ^x^v :\ 

• • the. mismatches between education and employ 
ment. 

Changing altituderto)vard the role of work in society 
result in; the broad goal of developing the career potential 
of all individuals. Today the- importance^f ' work is 
increasing, while the irriportance of anv^specific job is 
decreasing. On the one hand, work,/^rves humanistic 
purposes as a source of ful fill irig^divi dual needs for 
personal growth and independe^.The idea of enjoying 
one's work is gaming priority over concerns simply for 
salary or status. This demand for quality of work arises 
in part from widespread alienation of .workers. One ele- 
ment which c6ntributes to worker satisfaction is quality 
oCoccupatiorial choice. For individuals to choose work 
which satisfies their personal values, they must be broadly 
educated about the options available to them and about 
themselves. For students, both greater freedom to choose 
and increased individual responsibility to choc je intelli- 
gently must therefore be fostered in school/ 

On the other hand, the importance of a given job, or 
even sequence of jobs, is declinir^. The evidence for this 
is found. in basic patterns of occupational mobility. The 
average number, of jobs an individual holds over the 
course of his/her ^lifetime hiis been steadily jncreasing'^ 
and is expected tp.rj^e furUie^^Xlierefore/-tiL*'d 
preparation programs must^'ccdnimodate the recggniUoh. 
Vthat tenure , in. a\jobi)^ given field rrfay' "be 

•/ unrealistic .Wd'even undesirable. One of the certainties 



of modern society is technological change and variations 
in economic conditions. One of the constants of human 
' nature is its need and potential for change and learning. 
Preparation of a student for a particular job or a single 
career field is Ukely to prove inadequate to' long-term 
needs, because it does not take into account the changes 
which he or she may experience or seek in the course of 
a lifetime. 

The conclusion that broad occupational preparation 
is necessary must be tempered, however, by the third 
consideration of mismatches between education and 
employment. The evidence for this mismatch lies primar- 
ily in the anomaly of unemployment on the one hand^ 
and unfilled jobs on 'the other, ^though many factors 
account for this problem, one is clearly the inadequate 
skill level to which individuals are trained. The challenge 
for an occupational program is therefore to reconcile 
the need for broad preparation and the need for job- 
specific training, A graduate of an occupational program 
must exit with saleable skills, adaptable skills, and aware-^ 
ness of opportunities and self. ' J 

Recognition of change, the need for adaptability, and 
^increasing respect for the satisfaction of personal needs 
have important implications for the way in which stu- 
dents are prepared to'undertake adult roles. First, they 
mean that career development is a lifelong process and, 
therefore, should be an ongoing feature of curricula; 
kindergarten through adult. Second, career development 
must focus on the Tndividuarthrough student-centered 
\ curricula. Third, career development must seek to 
bmaden student horizons to perpiit informed choices in 
accordance with individual needs and to support adapt- 
abilhy through knowledge of potential options. 

In summary V basic principles of career development 
must undergird any program of occupational .preparation. 
These (Principles include the following: ^ 

' - Career development should broaden a student's^ 
horizons regarding both occupations and his/her 
own potential- Therefore, it is important to 
emphasize purposeful individual growth through- . 
out the curriculum- 

' Career planning is a continuous, lifelong process, 
*- based upon self-assessment and occupational 

\ analysis. The technological advances of modern ■ 
V: society coupled with continually changing eco- 
\ nomic conditions make it mandatory that a 
- student be prepared to adapt4o change. In addi- 

^'-'•T < . tion, individual preferences, interests and values' 
.'^ . change' as one develops. Therefore, it is crucial 

that students gain the skills and understanding.to 
continue to grow, develop and adapt./ - 



To nieet changing societal needs,* as well as their 
own needs for growth, it is important for students 
to prepare broadly for a field rather than'.for 
only one or a few occupations. It is also, impor- 
tant that they achieve an adequate level of pro- 
ficiency for specific occupations in order to secure 
employment. 

... The concrete^ response to these concerns is found in 
the concept of career education.'Our educational systeni 
is charged with the responsibility of developing the career 
potential of students. The most efficient means of doing 
so involves the development of career decision^naking 
skills in students, The-advantiges of this approach are 
many. Decision-making skills are durable; they outlast 

-any specific occupational choice and therefore^serve the 
heed for adaptability. Decision-making implies choice 
among options, and therefore assists the individual to 
select satisfying work. Decision-making must be applied 
continually and therefore should be present at all levels 
of instruction. . 

The element's of career deciaon-making establish the 
basic framework into which occupational preparation 
fits. Informed decision -making consists of: 

. • awareness of options 

/ 

• exploration of alternatives" _ . 
selection among alternatives . 

• opportunity for redirection. 

In the career education design, all elements of career 
decision^rpaking are present at all levels of instruction, 
bupthe'eniphasis varies. Occupational preparation rep- 
.^fesents the third and fourth elements.That is, entry into 
-^an occupational preparation program represents selection 
among alternatives, generally at the secondary and post- 
secondary levels. Exploration of alternatives^ precedes 
selection, generally-- at the prevocational junior high 
school level. Exploration implies some choice among all 
available options and therefore requires awareness of the 
options, generally gained at the elementary school level. 
>^ Redirection after occupational preparation has been 
completed refers to the need to re-enter occupational 
training in' adult preparatory programs, corisisteht with . 
individual needs for change and adaptation. 

The content of this design follows an orderly progres- 
sion. To make career' decispns intelligently, students 
must understand the, basic role of the occupational field 
within the society. To understand the total system re- 
quires an understanding of key concepts and principles. . 
At the next level of detail, students identify the specific 
industries, businesses and occupations within the field to 



assess its suitability to their own values and interests. 
This requires an assessment of the characteristics of the- 
occup2itions and the skill requirements for performing 
them successfully. Understanding the tasks and responsi- 
bilities associated with these occupations, the specific 
education and training requirements, the types of work 
environments in which the occupations arc performed, 
the levels of responsibilities, opportunities for mobility, 
and the impact of all of these on a desired life style are 
all elements of making a career decision. By the time a 
student enters a preparatory program, he/^e has chosen 
a work environment, is aware of the required skills, and 
undertakes to obtain related skills. ' 

The implications of this sequence for curriculum de- 
cisions in marketing and distribution are very important. 

First, students entering preparatory programs are 
likely to be more knowledgeable about marketing 
and distribution. This affects the content of^ 
preparatory curricula. ^ 

i 

Second, the basis ,of student i;iterest and choice 
must be reflected in the organization of prepara- 
tory instruction. This means that students- who 
are interested in an industry must be able to 
obtain trairiing for it. 

Third, student needs for continued exploration, 
adaptability and career mobility must be accom- 
- modated in the organization of instruction. This 
means that occupational information for decision- 
making must be included in the curriculum. 
Preparation for an occupation must take place in 
a broader context. . ' ' 

Career education as a philosophy therefpre alters the 
frame of reference from occupational preparation to 
career preparation. Career education as zn* operational 
program predicts new student needs which preparatory 
programs wOl have to meet. To determine how to accom- 
modate these needs requires first ^n examination of the 
nature of marketing and distribution occupations. 
. ' 

Nature of Marketing and Distribution 

Marketing and distribution occupations are so num- 
erous and so diverse that determining the bases of cur- 
riculum decisions poses a formidable challenge. Market- 
ing and di^butjonoccupations perform functioss which 
direct the flow of goods and services from the producer 
to the consumer. These occupations are found in every 
industry and-all employment settings because no organi- 
zation, whether formed for business or for other pur- 
poses, can function successfully without marketing its 
goods, serviies Or ideas.* Nor is the field limited by tlie 



following diaractcristics. 

• Geography: Marketing and distribution occupations 
are found in every type of location. 

• Industxy: Marketing^d''^tribution occupations are 
found in^adPindustries, including those involved in 
production. Virtually every activity for gainful env' 

. ploynient involves marketing and distribution. 

• Still Level and Career Mobility: Careers in marketing 
and distribution span the entire range of- skill levels, 
from unskilled to management professionals. Career 
mobility (upward and lateral) is characteristic of the 

' field. 

\. ^ - ' 

• Types of Jobs:^larketing and distribution jobs are 
year-round and seasonal. Often they are available as 

. part-time or interim (temporary) employment, and 
are. therefore, particularly relevant to tstudents in 
school. \ 

• Life Style: Marketing and distribution occupations 
are found in businesses of every size, including self-. 
o\vned operations. They include varying degrees* of 
interaction with people; may involve travel or not; 
may require or perniit flexible hours: etc. Therefore 
many different life style preferences may be\accom- 
modated in this field. \ 

_ ■ \ 

• Relative Ease of Entry: In a number of different re- 
spects, marketing and distribution occup^^tions are 
readily accessible. Few/barriers to employnient exist 

^ in this field. In addition, business ownership is rela- 
. tively easier to attain in this field, since capital invest- 
ment requirements are often modest. The majority of 
•businesses in wholeisale and retail trade and services 
are small, self-owned^ enterprises. 

This diversity has two implications. First the variety of 
settings and activities which characterizes the field con- 
tributes to its appeal as a career choice for numerous 
individuals. Second, the very same diversity and variety 
offers little guidance for the organization of instructional 
programs. 

Nor do manpower projections offer any negative 
indications. On !he contrary, the field is growing. At least 
13 million people, over one-third of the work force of 
;the United States, are employed irt marketing and distri- 
bution occupations. The number is growng at a more 
rapid rate than in any other sector of the economy. 
;• The reason for this growth is found in the character 
of pur modern economy. A: feature 6f_advanced tech- 
nology, the itrend of larger quantities of goods produced 
by fewer and fewer people dates back to the industrial 



revolutiob.The trend continues to show growing percent- 
ages of workers engaged in marketing and distribution of 
goods and services. 

Growth projections for marketing ^d distribution 
suggest that one out of every fn'e students^ the average' 
classroom willbe employed in marketing and distributionJ 
More precise estimation techniques would undoubtedly 
push the figure higher. Enrollment in preparatory pro- 
grams in 1973 was interpreted as meeting approximately 
20% of the manpower needs nationally.* 

The nature of marketing and distribution occupations 
arid employment in them leads to several conclusions: 

• Demand outstrips supply. Therefore, education for 
marketing and distribution occupations ought to 
be expanded to prepare individuals in sufficient 
numbers to meet the demand, 

• To increase- the number of enrollees will require 
that marketing and distribution educators take an 
active role in encouraging the flow to meet the 
manpower demand. ' . , * 

• A generic definition of the field is inadequate as a 
basis for organizing instruction. Specific occupa- 

; tionsand emplo\^ers bust be identified and instruc- 
tion organized accordingly.- Such a schema is essen- 
^ tial to attract ajiequate numbers of enrollees and 
produce adequately trained employees. 

• ■ ■ ! 

• Education for njiarketirig and distribution careers 

must integrate the career decision-making process 
with the concepts, interactions, and skills required 
for emoloymentl in marketing and distribution. 

DETERMINING THE ORGANIZATION OF 
MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTION 
OCCUPATIONS I 

The Cluster Concept j 

I • ' ' 

To respond to the conclusions discussed above requires 

that the organization offiinstruction in marketing and dis- 
tribution be consistent with the organization of employ- 
\ment^ on the one hand^and with career decision-making 
processes/on the other. The cluster concept provides the 
iDroad outline for serving both purposes. 

y Occupational clusters are a means of grouping occupa- 
tions with common characteristics to facilitate career 
awareness, exploration. and preparation. An occupational 
cluster thus provides the basis for articulating prograin^ 

♦M. Kl jure ns and G. Trapncll, Cwmvrr Perspectiiex in Distributive 
Educhtion ^Dubuque. lowa: Kcndall/IIunt Publishing Company, 
J974)\p. xiy. 



across levels of instrucdon by proWdmg the thread of - 
continuity. The structure of the cluster parallels the 
focus of study at each level. 

First, the cluster is organized around a social, function 
sach as marketing and distribution; and subdivided into 
its component parts. This is most suitable for career 
awareness purposes at the elemeniary school leveL 

Second, the cluster identifies the specific industries 
and employers engaged in perfomiing the function. These • 
represent a basis for developing career exploration curric- 
ula at thejunior high school level. The duster can be used 
thereby to permit students to.explore a variety cf indust- 
ries in terms of characteristics of interest to them, many 
occupation! at the same time, and occupations at various 
skill levels Vithin an industry. By identifying industries 
and specific employers, the cluster also assists educators 
to develop exploration strategies in real employment set- 
tings consistent with the principle of active hands;on ex- 
pJoratoiy experiences. ^ . . 

Third, for skill preparation, the cluster provides the 
framework for developing curricula which take advantage 
of related skills or related occupations. Students' needs 
for adaptable and saleable skills niay thereby be met. 
Continued exploration at the preparatory level similarly 
can be satisfied by including occupation sat all skill levels. 

Fourth, for advanced preparatory levels, the cluster 
serves as a basis for organizing increasingly specialized 
preparation in occup'alions at higher skill levels witlun an 
industry, or in a single marketing function. 

Ifhe Marketing and Distribution Cluster 

I The Marketing and Distribution cluster was developed 
according to these basic principles. First, the field encom- 
passes those industries and occupations which direct the 
fiow of goods and services to, individual or business con- 
sumers. T^ further define the field, the following criteria 
were used: \ 

• Subclusters are organized around basic consumer 
needs. 

• Subclusters identify industries which ser\'e this 
basic area of need. 

Subclusters identify employers within these indus- 
tries. 

■ 

/ • Subcjusters identify occupations at different skill 
. . ' . levels within each industry. 

^ Subclusters identify occupations ^ J\ each mar- 
keting function in the industry. 

Tlie last criterion is necessary in marketing and distri- 
bution fo: a number of reasons. First, the. field is so di- 



-.verse that the student must study it from a , number of 
perspectives. Second, since not every occupation within 
arL industry .is a marketing and distribution occupation, - 
the delineation of marketing functions is necessary. Third, 
a student whose interest in the field transcends any in- 

"Thjstry-and' focuses instead on a specific marketing func- 
tion can readily identify those occupations within the 

• function. . 

The marketing and distribution cluster is th.us organ- 
ized as follows: ^ • 

• The Marketing arid Distribution Ouster: Marketing and 
Distribution is one of fourteen occupational groups 
identified by the U.S. Office of Education which col- 
lectively encompass the worid of work. The Marketing 

and Distribution cluster encompasses nine teen in dus- 
triies and hundreds of occupations involved in the How 
of goods and services from the producer to the con- 
sumer. To make this number of industries and occupa- 
tions accessible for instructional purposes, tney are 
grouped into subclusters as described below, j 

' Qonsuni^ Needs: Basic consumer needs are used as a 
ineans of gro uping the nineteen industries in Marketing 
• and Distribution. The six marketing and distribution 

/ consumer needs are: 

/ ^ ~- ■ . 

Business and Financial Services 
Fashion Merchandise 
Property ?nd Home Related Items 
Services for Personal Needs- 
Food Distribution 
Transpoitation Services. 

• Industries: Each of the nineteen industries in market- 
ingand distribution is assigned to the most appropriate 
consumer need subcluster. ^ 

• \ Employers; Selected employers within each industry 

are provided as examples of real world employment 
settings for instructional use and job seeking. . 

\ * ' ■ 

' Occupations: Selected examples of occupations within 
each industry provide examples to students of actual 
marketing and distribution functions and demonstrate 
the relalionship.of skill preparation and acfualjob per- 
formance. Occupations within each industry are fur- 
■ ther categorized in terms of five functions which are 
common to. all marketing and distribution industries. 
These functions are:'selling (including sales support, 
activities), buying, sales promotion, 'market research, 
and management. Examples of occupations which re- 
present eachrfunction in each industry are given. The 
schematic representation of this organization looks 
like this: 




^" ^- 7 



Basic Consumer 




industries 



Av^/areness "^^^j ' ' 



Employers 



Exploration 



. The complete cluster diagram is contained in Appendix 
'V A; Becjaiise employers and occupations are Included in 
'O^ *, the cluster only as examplars, they are omitted here. The 



Function / Occupation 



Selling 



Buyjng 



^Sates Promotion 



MarJcet Research 



Management 



Preparation ^• 



basic consumer needs, industries and furnctions are d; 
played in the chart which follows. ■ 



'...v;?|s! 



y " : ; Subcluster. 

4\rj .v/:.^\Business and Fina ncial'Services ; 



Fashion Merchandise 



Prpperty and-Home-Related Items 



'ii{;^Food Distribution 



Transportation Services 



Industries . 

■1 . ' V; ■ 

Advertising Services ' 
: Finance and Credit 
\.fpdustrial'Marketing 

In sura rice-: , 
' Inl^^rnatibnal Trade • 

■ ■■ .j^: . '; : 
'■ Ap paVi?l . a nd A cce sso r ie s . V 
' rGenerai. Merchandise * ^ 



Function; ' ^ • 

^Selling ^ 

^ Buying * . . 

Sa I es* Pro mb ti o n <it '\ - % 

Market Research . / \ » / 

i\ Management 1 J 



i 



Real Estate 
Home Furnishing 
Hardware, Building , »- 
Materials, Farm apd 
* Garden Supplies 
Equipment \ 



Food pistributlon 

Foocl. Services - 
- Hotel. and Lodgi.ng : 
\. Recreation and Tourism 
per'sonal Services-. ■ 
FJoristry 

■ •'.V-' » . . ■' 

. 'Automotive . ' ^^^ ..^ 
X Petroleum ' : 

* X ^ . Transportation 



. The subclusters all meet the following criteYia: / " • > 

••/ 'They contain occupations of different skill Jevels,/ 

• They contain rekted* skills, to permit upward and 
: - lateral movement., - 




Thejy. represent corttmoxrwork environments. 
They represeaf-.areas with manpower lie^ 



CHAPTEk 11: BASES FOR CURRICULUM DECISIONS 



The implementation of the cluster concept requires, 
three *o'asic steps, - \ 

■ »i> ; A ■ .. . . ■ .' " 

, • . First, the objectives, content' and methods far 
. iniplementing the cluster concept at each level of 
instruction should be ^^ecified, ^ 

. • Second^^the current educatfohal practice with 
respectvtd' the above. must be stated. . 

• \ Third,, the actions necessary , id implement the 

concept in light of current- practice should be 

• specified. . / ' * 



The organizatio.n. of what follows proceeds through 
these three basic /steps at each level of instruction. For 
Distributive Education personnel, familiarity with the 
progress of a student^through the career education frame- 
work is essential in order to uriderstand the total context, 
into which preparatory programs fit, the probable needs 
of entering students, and their own role in facilitating 
the implementation of career education. The progression 
is summarized -as follows: 



Awareness K - 6 
Exploration 7-9^ — r— *^10-12 



Preparation 



^10-12 -13 - 



• ■ . Ayweness, A'-dV During the awareness phase students 
^ should examine how the total society functions. Iri 
thecdhtext 'ofiTiarketingana diWibiUioh this includes 
:the examination of the key concepts and principles . 
(such as exchange) which form the basis" of the*^'- 
: - economy in^our society. At this stage, the use'of the >, 
' cluster corresponds to basic consumer needs. Stude'nts 
:examrnp/the field as a whole, 'rather than employers 
• and occupations aldne^ / , 

Exploration, 7-12: As students progress in their owr. 
development andTgain experience in the career de-J: 
cision. -ma king process,, "they ^should beginUo iden ti tjr-v 
' . .ind^^ arid occupations - of interest td/ 

. *- •them. in.addition, students should begin to assess \hJ 
nature^r these businesses and the occupations within 
^them in rela,tfpn to their own interests, ability, ar)d 
valucs^A'fthe conclusion of career exploration, stu- 
.'dents should have developed a tentative career plan. 

:}.^eparaiiafi, /lO-Adult}^^ Although career decision- 
makifig does ndi cease at the preparation stage, this 
■ stage J represents the climdx of the . career decision- 
r - rnakirig process. Students who have made te/itative 
career decisions to pursue a career in niarke ting and 
distribuUqn enter. the. preparation stage to obtain the 



skills necessary for employment. Therefoj:e the content 
at this s^age is organized around the industrif^s.^ employers 
and occupations in the field. 7 ' - ^ , 

The phases in this scheme, i.e., A ware n ess, Exp loratio'n 
and Preparation, build one upon the other. Later stages 
.do not exclude earlier, ones. The emphasis changes at 
each stage, but all components are present. Thus, Uu- 
dents at the preparatory level are still becoming awai^e 
'and continue to explore, and may do so throughout 
their careers. 

Marketing and distribution educators must therefore,- 
be fully familiar with the- characteristics and outcomes^ 
of each phase. Thesp are examined in turn in. the sections 
which follow. ' •' ^. ^ , 

.CAREER A\yARENESS ^ 

Career awareness curricuia seek the basic outcome of 
developing a youngster's sense of self arid the ability to 
* cope with his/her World. ^ . 

Importance'of the Awareness Phase • ■ . . • 

Marketing and distribution educators should examine 



^ J. 
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the awareness phase because it represents the prerequi- 
sites of marketing and distribution education in a career , . 
development framework. It provides the foundation for 
caieer preparation by. giving students at an early age the 
opportunity to examine and explore the economic princi- > 
pies of society. It increases students' awareness of the 
world of work. th^ preparatory level must 

assure themselves that these prerequisites/hWe beeji met ^ , 
iB'^:fstudents- entering the' fiejd of marketing ;and dis- 
tribution. • , 

Rationale 

" •Students -K^- are concerned with"," and "receptive to , 
the world around them. Their needs include. the acquisi- 
tion of a serise of competence p.nd a positive seV-imag^^:- 
Learning about how society organizes to satisfy basic 

' human needs and the roles that jdiffe rent individuals^play 
in fulfiUrrient of: those needs/is compatible with culti- " 
vating respeiit for individual differences and recognition 
of piersonal strengths. • , 

' - Students-should-under stand the interdependence of 
people, especially in their econornic roles as producers 
and.-cpnsumers. Since rnarketmg_and distrib^ 
ser\^ts the economic transactions in our society, students 
should also define thrbases.af^transai^ot^ 
marketing~and its occupations are buil^v . . v 
Part and parcel of the career education schema is stu- 
dent understanding of the'concept of an occupation and 

* appreciation af the worth, of work. An examination of - 
marketing activities from the perspective of the consum.er 
provides the student SVith this overview and introduces 
him/her to decision-making skills. Each of these objec- . 

/ tives will b'eimpi)Ttant to the student in making a decision 
about a future career in'marketing and distribution, in 
preparing for a career in this field, and, as a by-product, 
in acting as a consumer. -. r ■ . ' , . ' 
0 therefore, career education^at-'thi level, emphasizes 

• the importance of wgrk, the range of occupations in the 

' world ^f work, and 'how society furictions. Marketing^ 
and distribution activities are included in each of these. 

" They are found in alrriost every a'spect.of the working 
world; and^they reflect -the basic economic structure of 
the society. 1. - ' 

•■■■■./■' ,■ ■ " " ■ . , 
The outcomes of career awareness aie : 

. • StuOicnts will develop a sense of competence Iv^v 
'/ recognizing their own swengths':.. , 



Students will develop' respect for individual 
strengths, roles, differences, and. contributions. 

Learning Objectives d^xz : . . \ 

Students will understand the interdependence of 
y people, especially in their economic roles, as 
producers and consumers. 

' . ' . ■ < 
' , Students will be able to define the bases of-tr an s- 
actions. ■ ^ p 

? Students will understand - the concept of an 
occupni ' nnd appreciate the worth of work. 

uudc/U.^ .Xi develop consumer decision^niaklrig 
skills. ^ " ; 



Students will be able.- to identify .occupations 
• which seiive consumers. 

Content ^ 

In order for studenU_to_eju^^ 
principlesd"jnarketingahd distribu 
"Standlhat economic, transactions involve the exchange 
'^of gefeds'pr services between two parties. This exchange, 
process is Based upon the demands.of each iiidividual for 
certain goods and/ services. The quality, and kind? of 
^cfods and services which individuah- purcliiase depend 
upon the amount of nicmey they have srsd their personal 
re quirerfierits and desires. Tb'satisfy these differing needs 
aoid priorities, in oua- society, different but; complemen- 
wy rples are requured of society's members. The imperv 
tamce of eacl] individual and the contribudon he or she 
tnakes to the total scr.iety is thereby emphasized: ' . , 

The stnicture in wJ^ch^ society, operates,;^ '^hich 
marketing and distribution occupations exemplify, de- 
mands interdependehce.of people in all relationships. In 
economic exchanges,, each individual is dependent upon 
others for his needs and wants. Irt our ^bmplex 'society, 
the failure of any. major group to perform its function 
slows or halts the entire econonaic process. % . 

In summary, a rprogranm for career , awareness in 
' marketing and distributiomshoul.cfiriclude the .concepts 
described in the follovving pages. An awareness and 
Knowledge of these::conce^ giv?!s students a 'basis for 
iraking career decisions ihrfligehtly about ithe field of 
af keting and distribution. / - .. ■ ■* *■ . 



Students will develop positive^ self-intages. 



CAREER AWARENESS 
KmbERGARTEN - GRADE 6 



CONCEPTiS 
Exchange 



I RATIO^IALE 



I -/ 



The fuhdamentaJ economic transaction involves the 
exchange of goods or services between tlje two parties 
* to a transaction. . ^ ■ j i 



-PaiTExchange 



•? The inJividual parties to a transaction determine the 
.=^;^. item.s.and amounts that are equal in value to exchange, 
" ^ The fairness of the transaction depends in part upon 



how much a person wants what another person has. 



Purchase as ExchaVige . n 

Ptirchase in our modern economy is fundamentally an 
esicchange transaction. iBy trading 'money for goods 
,and servicer's and . vice versa, the process of exchange is 
simplified.^ , . 



Mifferences in Needs and Wants 

Not everyone ^agrebs on which items are needed and 
yhich are simply desired. What one person nee'ds', an-. 
• other may not: what one person wants, another may 
riot, • .A . " ■ 



Children must understand the philosophic background 
of the principle of exchange as the basis of econ«rhic life* 
On a. simple level, the .concept of sharing is used to^illus- 
trate the principle; on higher level, children understand 
the principle by the realization that since people can't 
provide ibr all of their needs alone, a njeans of exchang- 
ing "goods and services, is needed. Any two children who 
have shared toys -together Jiave been introduced to this, 
concept, -r/v . C = ' / ' 



Children jniust}uii.de^^ variability iqherentin the 

princip^^ of the' -fairness" of an exchange. Children learn 
that fairness /depends to ' a, la^ge :.e?^|rit on . the circym- . 
stances!: of the trarisaction: the exteht of need, the availa- 
bility of ttee item, and so forthisCjftoldren who at snack 
timeif^/l^ scfc^ol trzldisMpotato chipB&r cookiei?^^^^ reject 
pota{6i* >hip?i for casirots are famrfiar with this priiicipl^-. 



ChildreETrjcmlst iindfTEstand the role of itJonefy in meeting 
needs andl'hcy^ it plays a role related^ol tlte. barter sys- 
tem. Thcv^.leartrn tiiat moriey serves to: ojbjectify arid . 
standaxdisze vai\itt' and that it i frees a persbn from the. - 
temporal! iN?Ti&!Fir5i^iflts of the barter sy.5Jtem.. Most children 
receive al^^t^Winices and have a limitediamount of personal ^ 
experr-^.'Tice with money, " ' ' 



Children mmt learn to distinguish between needs -ibasiic 
to hum .M. iu/vtvil (food, shelter, clothing, medical careVJ) 
and wants whick make life^rpore pleUant or. morevCon^- 
veniemt. Uiey fern that circumstances influence:need 
and ti^^^ljefore that needs; in a^^^^bn to wants,- v^^ 
They e3c}:itore v.ariiifitions in material absires due to temper- 
ament^ and dHnmi^tantial- factors s^^ch as age, Depen^idg: 
on the ;age of ithfiu child, he/she may have difficulty dis- 
tiriguishing ne6r,^?^ ^nd wants, but/most children can dif- 
ferentiate nhe s cMiEsness of hunger ^panjgs' as opposed to 
feelings o^^f fty^tUlt^on at niot ben^able to get a toy that 
is very^m^^^s^lw^artt^ed. ■ 



CONCEPTS 

Priorities in the Desirability of Goods and Services 
' • j • • ■ ' " 

Since few people have enough money to buy every- 
'thing they v^ant, {hey make choices among the goods 
and services they purchase, based on which are most 
important to them and on the amount of money they 
have. 



Occupational Differentiation ' ; , 

• ' ■ ■ 

• Since it is impossible for a person to provide' all 
" the gbbds and servicesTie/she \y ants and needs b/him/ 

herself; people specialize in, the goods and services 

• ■' they produce. These are still directly bartered in some 

parts of, tl7j^ world, but most often money is used as : 
an intennediate tool of exchange/ ^ . 

■;. ' - • ^ • ■ . 



RATIONALE 



Children must understand that they have a sense of 
priority in the things they want, because they cannot' 
have everything. They evaluate the comparative impor-,. 
tance of two jtems if only one is affordable, and realize 
.that the list of accessible items expands and contracts 
" v^ith the funds available. Children are constantly obliged^ 
to work with this principle', as they learn that they can't 
have all the toys they see/ - : 



•Children must understand the functional similarities and,; 
differences between the barter- and money systems. Tlij^y - 
learn that economic .interdependence is necessary arid 
• useful,. taking into, account such-factors as differer^ces in^. 
talent, age j strength, etc/Childreh'a^^^^^^ 
principleltb' the extent that they accompany parents to , 
the-supermarket for food-, the toy store for toys, the , 
-bank for'money, etc. .\ 



Tlie Impotrxdnce of Transportation 

Since producers and consumers often do not live near 
each other, goods mult. l3e' moved from the.one to the 
other, and stored until they are needed. 



Children must understand that with the use money as 
an impersohal facilitation of exchange, the delivery "of 
goods is conespondingly impersonal, and thai some 
people provide the . service,*- of transporting the gobds- 

' from one prodiicer/sel'ler to the consumer/buyer, provid- 
ing temporary storage if needed! All intermediate func- 
tions, such as trucker,, retailer , and advertiser,. are dis- 
cussed. All- children- are impressed by. enormous tractor- 
trailers, interminable, freight trains^ car-Carrying trucks, 

,-arid so forth. .• , . ; , • V: 



The Oiain of Economic Dependence' ' , 

Producers,' people who perform intermediate ,func-.- 
.tions, and consumers are dependent on each other, 
The chain is broken if any of the three fail to perform 
their functions. - 



Children must learn that for ecoriomic^'transactions to 
operate smoothly, all participants must cooperate with 
each other and fulfil^their obligations, Discussiori takes 
into account a variety of factors which can hreak the 
chain: failure to produce goods, or the production, of 
goods consumers do not want ;/natufar'disaste.rs; strikes, 
consumer boycotts, e^c/Most children have had. tlt^ex- 
perience of going to a store with their parents and. dis- 
covering that the'desired item has been sold (iut ox .was 
not deU'^red. Some children may have beeai affect^^S in 



one W/'ay or another by strikes. 

7. . 
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CAREER EXPLORATION 




Career exploration curricula 'assist adolescents to 

. .establish their identity and experiment -with , a variety 
of adult roles. To smooth the transition from adolescence. 

.to adulthood, from 'school to work, students assess vari- 
ous roles and career options . in terms of their interests, 
ability; preferences and. life style choices. 

Career exploration^ is divided into two phases. Initial* 

.exploration is targeted at the selection of. occupatioi^ 
fields for further -inquiry. Indepth exploration is aimeo. 
■at the formulation of a tentative, career.plah. In tliis, 
iluderTits synthesize their career decisions to document 

"career and occupational goals, and alternative means oT 
achievirm. them. ""A. career plan is not a^static document. 

. but fathV a dynamic concept which helps an individual 
structure: the continuing exploration af him/herself» and 
the.world of work. ' ■ . ^* ' V * 

. Importance of the Exploration .Ph . a 

It is ira^rtai]t.f6i:"educators in marketing andi=distri- 
bution'i to exWnine the exploration phtase .because. lit ^s^a , 
microcosm of the '"entire career.' education sfcheme and 
the one which immediately precedes career preparation ■ 
It is in this phase t]tat>siud€ints appTy /their cafeer de- 
^cision-makirig skills totSf^eclRc industries ^nd bccxipations 
to decide >vh ether or mot to pursue, training for a career 
in marketing and disinabutioli.The quality of the decision 
ha^^'Significant implicaniion^ for marketii:^and distrSjutidii^ 
education. Thoughtful career selectios! by;^fudents will 
substantially alter recniitment.and eirrollment inao Dis- 
tributive Education programs and will affect Ihe^ content 
of instruction. Career preparation programs must be able.; 
to meet the career goals of entering students. 

JlRNiOR HibH SCHOOL, 7-9 

Ratioaiale : - ^ 

' . Adolescent needs at thejunior and senior high schooj 
levels revolye^round the search for independent identity". . 
This process is often tumujtuous d'nd wolves the adoles- 
'cent in expe'rimentslion with dlter^ roles as a means 
^of preparing,for ad.ulthood and.s6metimes*in the rejection 
of adiilt roles as a means of. asserting independence.^ 
Energies for-leaming are often/diverted to this important^, 
maturing process, therefore, career education- at this 
level addresses the personal .identity-forming need's of 
students in relation to career optibnis.- 
^"-This- requires self-assessment, which should, on tfec^ 
one han(8^: encourage fantasy, as a way of experimentij^: 
with identity and with careervOptions. Onithe other haiS!, 
to assist students to begin to perform *adult"roles,^fcffi' 
realities'of career options must be recognized. Adoless- 
cerice is a ;lransiti6nal stage when -^fantasy yields m 



reality. It is important foT students to begin evaluating, 
.their own interests, skills and valiies against real world 
'(Jonsiderations in order to solidify their growing sense of 
identity," ' ^ . ; ^ 

f The methods used in this process should be suitable 
.'to. the content of the search and its dynamics. Students ' 
/ at this stage must relate diioectly to adults in experiment-., 
ing with different rOles. Therefore, eyewitness and hands-., 
oh strategies of community exploration should be em- 
ployed. Students must obtain first-hand inforrriation from • 
marketing and distribution employees and employers. ■ 
The 'process of establishing- i4;e(itity preliminary to 
• * assuming adiUlt roles is rlosely related fo the 'educational 

choices students face in plani^ing. for/ senior high school..- 
. and beybnd. In ^a very real sense, these educational' 
choices are career choices, because they affect future ; 
career options at a.tiime wheri students are still foVmu- • 
lating \yho they are and preparing for who they will be., 

. Dct^outcomes of carreer ej^ploratipn' at the intermediate 
an4junior high^schocaiilevel ar6: • ^ \ 

r Students will accept or diaacline preparation --ih /, 
marketing, andsSistabution careers: 

-. ' ' \ . 

Students will establish, realistic expectations of 
- self. - ' : "-f . ' ; 

Students will ^develop a . tentative career plan in 
marketing and distribution. 

Learning Obiecnves2s&.: ^ ' ■ " ' 

• . Students will be;able'tp use techniques for self- 
assessment. - ; 

.1- Students will acquire knowledge of principles," . 
• industries, functions', occupations, and charac- 
' ■ teristic skills in marketing arid^distributioni 

Content V . ' 

Career exploration should broaden students' horizons' 
regarding . bath occupations and their own potential. 
Therefore, the exploratory experience should develop 
in sttiidents the techniques of self^assessment arid occupa- 
tional analysis. Thesd techniques provide the foundation 
for .career planning. Self-assessment is a co'ntinuirig pro- 

' cesS' necessary for individual growth ai:ld satisfaction.* It 
iricludes the examination of. Qne's ititenests,- abilities,- 

' values and life style preferenceSvJn career gil^hning, t^is / 
self-assessment process is ;coupled with (occupational 
analysis, the process by which occupationsiare examined 
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^%:-^0" - . to determine characteristics, requirements arid satisfac- 
1?'% ^ tliis process to a decision' regarding fur- 

5:1^^!^^^'^^ of a career in marketing arid distribution 

explote the many types of indus- 
M^i^'-i^^Vv^ and occupatiorfs in rharketing and 

llsS^^lstri^ \;. - ' : . ' ■/ . 

v^j^^^^^^ decision-malcmg skills at this phase should 

!'-be^8ynt^^^^ plaii\describing tentative career 

ichbi(icsandskiB4rairiingreq / 
. • gbas;Th'e skills required for f ohnulating a plan are useful 
S^-: whpthclr students. choose marketing and distribution or 
v :;n6tVtThercf6rc/the prbcesis shouSd.enhance their ability ' 

5 • hot oiily t(i?- toak^^ imjportarit dcdsions regarding market- 

lag in£ iistribi»<!W ttur >^j?M»ao)ake'syeh teisaoms 
about. any. field at any timeii^ tlter own developitjEent^ 
result of testing'0«''5 own streiKgths and 
/ Interests against the tasks andrespbnsibilitiesof occupa- . 

~ :. ^ / tions'cohtributes to a career de^ 
; Students 'must understasad that this process:; is 

. limited to a single decision*. It iiKludes.identifyirig po>- 
i; tential lateral and upward nrovemmits which 01L.i^^ 

6 ^ ; v^^ also demonstraUBS that thereiis more 
" than one way to achieve the samJe:gareer' objective. In 

- ^ order to /select a career objective A\yhich Ms meaningful!^; 
attaWtiie and satisfying, jtiisriniportant ^o^"StudentS:to^^ 
■ 'recognize that the career ptfih":shbuld reflect their inter- 
V ests, abilities and values. • , ^ . 

' 'iTherefdr^; the content, of career, exploration should 

r include;. . • ' - 

*■ . . :. ' . \ :" ■ ■ , ■ - ■ • ^ : 

' the importance of career planning . 
'v ■ ' • . ' theampo'rtance of:educationand traming 

j * . • . the Tole of work in individual development 



the role of work in satisfying physical and 
psychological needs .\ 

techniques of self-assessment 

economic concepts fundamental to marketing 
and distribution 

. tasks and responsibilities of occupations - 

skills required for performing occu'pations 

th6*skills cornmon to the majority oi occupa- 
tions within the field ' . ' 



• • specific edi^cation anditraining requirementsTor 

occupations * ,^.\. 

types of envirpnimerits invWhich\these,06cupa- . 
tions are perfornacd. : . 

• ' . 'specific impact of these occupations upon life 
•style - . ■' * ■. ■ . ■* ^ 

• ' levels of lesponsffilities for ditererit,^ 

• V factors that ccBitribtite to lateral and upward 

"mobility withiinr brganizatiorfal structures of 
these occupat&jns ^ ' s j 

entrepreneurshiipr as .a career option. ; 

The coritent/of cafefir exploration in marketing and 
c^stributiori' is/worthy of considerable attention. In the 
cfiagram which-follows; the processes irivolved in the . 
career, exploration curriculunn are related- to the. final 
goal of making a ca.reertplan.. * . - 







•V- 
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RELATIONSHIP OF CAREER EXPLORATION 
TO 

CAREER^PLANNING 
X;RAbES7~9 



EXPLORATION 



CAREER PLANNING 



Assess Impact of Personal Values and Life Style Prefer- 
ences in Career Choices ' 

Tlic 45^2AiSSr . ^ , vureer chw . : ii\ terms of personal 
need includes: . 

-• contribution tof work to personail satisfaction 

••. influence.or ©ff-the-job demamd^s oh occupational ' 
A- -choices i - 

■ ' • ; ;exj)loration otf , values in temv^i of rights", and re- 
. ; sporisibiilities of^ employees, firmployecs and con^ 
: r - sumers. 



An essential element in, career planning and one that iss 
ongoing is the processof^ssessing career choices in-terms» 
of one's values; life style preferdWces and, needs for perr- 
sonal satisfaction. Only , in this way ciiin the ftotal '*self^ 
be served and career plarining madi: meaningfuil; ; 



. Assess One's Interests, Abilities^^Skills:, Talents 

, Each sHudent . identifies his iati^rests, abilities arad 
/ * r values. TThis dinclude&f • ' 



V^^ /^~~dreajmiing-ahout the future as.'^^ albeingt^alisiitc 
r . abocal ii. * 



• delermihing pr^ferc.nces- for working wifh people, 

■ ideas or things . '.^ - 

; ■• -determining preferences for ways of interacting 

■ witfo people , ideas and things . . 

' ideniiifying product "preferences. . 



An essential eleinenit .of career plarining is the ongoing 
process of assessing one's personal, preferences, and . 
•identifying one's capabilities;. This process is carried on 
throughout career planning. 

A career plan .cannot be realisitic or meaningful! uraless 
this process- oc.curs;.By conducting this analysis, one can 

• determine his/her preferences Tor a^' working environ-, 
iment (an issue often underestimated iES; career plan - 

. ming). • ■ ■ - ' 

• begin to idcntify appropriate job^ matches for his/her 
pcrspnal.satisfaction.- 



Examine tShe Role bf Marketing and Distribution in the 
^^conomy , 

^The rbie of marketing and! distribution is studied 
\ from the point pf view of: ' y . .'■ 

i exchange . . 

• VchanrneJiof distribution 

V • the flow of goods from pir^ Jucer to consum.er, * 



An uflderstanding of the total environment necessijtates a. 
study of the role of marketing aiid distribution activities 
in the economy.' - . . 



EXPLORATION 



CAREER PLANNING 



Identify Industries, Function^.and Occupations which 
Comprise the Field ' - 

The field is viewed from several perspectives: 

• marketing functions . ' 

• industries in marketijig arid distributloa / 

• businesses within. the industries ' / 
occupations by function and industry / 

the consunie'r^ ' * . ' / , 



EindiOut the Basic Princibles of the System, . * 

;Basic substantive concepts of markfeihg and„distribu- 
' -tion: . ■ ■ ■ ''^ . ■ ■ / ■ , 

. • exchange 1 j ^ 

• a market / . . 

• marketing functions / ' ■ 

• rnarketing system / * 
competition ^ 

• profit . 
channels ofvdi'stribution 

• forms of^ownershifi. ^ 

jHentify Occupational, Characteristics of the Field, 
Iriclu ding Required Skills ' . \' . V 

Basic^haracterislics associated, with the marketing 
/' and distribution system: ' , . 



service 

• recordkeeping { /. 

• money management ^ , 

r interpersonal relations and communications skills. 



To reach the ultimate gooi of maikihg a career decssidn, 
and preparing a career plan, a funneling process imUst 
occur. To get an overview of the totgl system in which 
one will operate one must **get,a.feel for" the. environ- 
ment in which he/she might work. - . 

An understanding , of the total environment includes a 
comprehensive view of the industries and business 
involved In the jsystem. J • 



Before one can effectively pursue a career, he/she»should 
jLinderstand^ the fundamentals of the systenri. in which 
that career-would operate.. Jn this \yay only can the per- 
son .intelligently: . -i'- ■.^^■v ir 
■ ■ ■ ' .'V ■{ : 

a) ' determine if it is a field he/she would be interested in 

pursuihg.as a career; and ^ . . / 

. ' ^ ■ ■. 

b) identify and comprehend how his/her career might fit; 
into and interact with'the total system. 



An understanding of the total system in which a career 
inight operate' incliidesinot^only a-knowledgejofitilie^ 
stantive concept5»,*'b«t :iites^ understanding: of c^ra^ 
tional 'tissues' associateicl: with the system. A person 
seldom works in a vacuum", especially in the peid of mar- 
keting and distribution. Therefore, an appreciatiorirtjiat- 
selection of a career-choice should include consideiation 
of how the total system interacts is imperative.. 



EXPLORATION 



CAREER PLANNING 



Identify the Type of Occupations in the Field and Their 
Characteristics and Activities 

■fiach student studies in depth occupations of imterest. 
, The study includes identifying: 

• job tasks and responsibilities 
educati^on and training required for job 

• promotional opportirn i ties. 



Consider Career Aherna'tives ' 

The essentials for operating one's own business in- 
/ elude: ". ^ . i 

.assessing the characteristics of entrepreneurs^ip 

• the elements for effective business planning 

, • the. suitability of entrepreneurship for oneself. 
Identify Different Routed to the Same Occupations 
f: y\ltef native routes to* career goals include: 
concept of career path - ' . 

• relationship between education and jobs . 

• relationship among jobs. 

Identify How to Secure a Job • 

The essentials of identifying, securing and holcSinig a 
job: . J / 

• locating potential job openings s 

• arranging for. the interview . 

• preparing for the interview 
• • holding the job. 



To, further refine the process, one must ascertain the 
specific~erivironment of the career. That- is, there are . 
characteristics specific tp occupations as well as charac- • 
•teristics associated with fhe total system and. the busi-" 
nesses within that system. . " • 

To "accompli^., this, the individual must learn, as much 
about the occupation in advance of making a career deci- ' 
sion as possible. This requires first-hand bbservatior^ in 
real-world settings. 



Ai5 part.of assessing one's interest in working in markets 
ing one must look at alternative rj^tes. One such^route/, 
especially '-applicable to marketing and' distribution, Ms 
entrepreneurship, pervasive arid attractive to many peo- 
ple. Its advantages and disadvantages must be assessed.'/. 



ii 



There is^more thdha single way to reach a goal. Educa- 
tioh; training and experience are different components. 
Career decision-making must include. considerations of 
alternative routes. 




A process which occurs at various points in career plan- 
ning is the pj-ocess of actually securing aVjob. This in- 
voices implementing one's plan to realize career goals.. 



'fvz.'y.:-:f.'yr:: 



EXPLORATION , 
Make a Career Plan 

The major elements of a career plan include: 

- career objective \ 

'i , ' ,. • education or training desired 
• ^* ■ 

V work experience rejquired or desired. 



CAREER PLANNING 



Career planning is an ongoing process. A career plan is a 
flexible document which serves to structure career 
exploration. 



V 
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SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 1012 
Rationale ' 



5y ■ j^.^^^^^^^ adolescents at the senior high school level are 

fe= • - the need to confirm self-identity, to , 

iljSi^' ^ their independence as youn^ adults, and 
IgffigJt^ the larger societyJ Many adult. 

^ K privileges (e g., driving) are j available to 

vv: adolescents at this level.in addition, the lelatioriships 
^^^||J:45between individM at more ^ompl^x Idvels and 

"^-^^'alohg more dimensi^ scope o^^ctivitie5 (inclu4■' 

ingemploymei^t, dating, etc.) increases. \ 
, Conventional curriculum organization by subject areas 
for adolescents pursuing a non-vocational course of study • 
concentrates on development of cognitive skiljs^^nd 
knowledge ;^of content areas. iSecondary subjects are 
" . more^^likely ;to support learning of adult behaviors. Typi- 
cally,, little attention' is devoted to assi^sting- students to. 
define thW place in the adult^wdrld although suitable 
r points for (|ping s.o are plentiful. Cri^tical judgment about 
modern society is a mtans of testing onc^s own' rights, 
' responsibilities, values and beliefs. This can be accom- ' 
' plished at senior high school levels. 

Therefore, the outcome of advanced exploration is; \^ 

. . • Students will be able to define adult roles arid 
.^responsibilitiesr / • \- 

Learning Objectives Viic^: . : > 

•. • ' Students will identify^ the relationship of market- 

, ing and distribution systems, functions and occu-, 
patipns .to structuresV processes end problems in 
' the larger society . 

Students will articulate the' roles arid responsibil- 
Jties of corisumeirl. 



Stiidents will be.abje to identify careers in map, 
keting and distribution which interest them. 

Content ' . ■ 

. Students at the senior high sc|iool level share the same 
need to broaderi their iiorizons-about their own potential 
and occupations. Students who have elected, however, 
' to defer preparation for employment until completion* 
of high school, may be assumed to aspire to higher level 
occupations. Therefore, the exploration of marketing 
and distribution careers focuses on management levels 
and includes the role of management , and the influences 
and constraints 'on decisionnrnaking. Influences on deci- 
sion-makihg include the characteristics, of corlsumers.- 
This r^equires ari; examination of the 'means, by which 
fnfo0Tiation about consumers is obtained and. used in 
decision-making: Consumer behavior also involves group 
organization for protection*; . Tlie role of government in 
protecting the rights of businesses and consumers is an 
important influence on marketing and distribution. Stu- 
dents' should assess their own beliefs about tlie relative 
rights and responsibilities of businesses and consumers. 

A basic scheme for stressing marketing principles and 
issues in academic curricula revolves around thenrelation* 
iivip between marketer , consumer and governmen|. These 
are topics commonly found in a variety , of Subjects in 
senior high school. Required history courses normally 
devote much time to development of industry and growth 
.qf distribution channels; growth of organized labor; regu- 
latory, activities of the federal government and later 
movement's for consumer protection. Tjiese represent 
suitable points .to expand the. cuirriculunr content to 
emphasize current issues in marketing and the present 
'position of government, marketers and consumers. . 



CAREER EXPLORATION 
GRADES 10-12 



CONCEPTS 



RATIONALE 



: The Role of Marketing in Society 

■ - ■ . ' 
C:: \^ • . . ■ 

• Businesses have economic objectives. 

Businesses competfe for consumer dollars. 

• Marketing is instrumental in achieving business 
ebje^tives 



;tive^ 



Marketing techniques have non-economic applica-| 
tions. - • 

• Marketing activities, strategies and techniques 
cover a broad range, including research. on con- 
sumer behavior, advertising, display, credit arrange- - 

. ments. Marketing is directed at securing the con-' 
sum^r dollar. 



The role, of maiiceting in society is an essential compori- . 
ent for understanding how our free enterprise system' 
operates. Students in tliese grades often come into, con- 
tact with the pciinciples of free enterprisein their courses 
in history,, ecomomicsv^nd English. They learn about the: 
relationship between marketing dnd the economy seen^ 
in a bicad perspective, and, between marketing and a.de- 
. tailed understanding of its importance to particular busi-.. 
nesses. While these concepts are "important for all" stu- 
dents, those Vho, in Uie I2th grade, decide. tio continue 
^ in. business studies. at the postsecondary. levelwll have a^ 
'solid body of kncwledge\about the principles and func- 
tioct? of marketing on which, to base their future studies. ' • 

-''X.. ■ ■ ■ \ ■■■■ ' .v^ 



Marketing Systems 

' - • ' • ■ ■ 

!. Channels of distribution are numerous; selection of 
. ' particular channels for a given product or service is . 

part of a marketing decision. Marketing /unctions in- 
' elude buying; selling (including sales support activi- 
ties), sales promotion, market Vesearch, ziii manage- - 
ment. . 



\ 



Marketing cm W seen as a set of interlocking fuhcijoris,' . 
all of which must mesh smoothly together iCthe goals of. 
marketing and distribution are to be met. This concept; 
can be taught inimthema'tics, classes (fox example , taking . 
given figures for production an5 overhead jexpenses ana 
varying.factors.such as distribution channels;, unit: cost, ^ 
number of units sold, etc. ^in order-to arriye,at the maxi- 
mum product figure), in preparatory, classes, {(ox QX2itr)- . 
pile, studying, the functions of workers, inspectors, ship- 
pers, retailers, etc,, to seelhow they fit together and how 
they sometimes do 'not)vin history classes (ho^^^ 
systems operated in:*he past in jother parts of the world ' 
and their influences om historical events) etc. These 
concepts may- take a theoireticalknd/orp'r^^^^ approach 
in order to best meetliheineeds of studerlts coritinuing in 
education forrbustness aaid of those'who will enter other 
'fields. . . 7 . ... 
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CONCEPTS 
Consumer Populaticns 

• "Marketers define consumer populations according 
to key characteristics, such as age, sex, income, etc. - 

■'if ■ • . • 

' , vr Susceptibility to different' influences on purchasing 
behavior thought to vary with consumer charac- 
. teristics. • ' 

.• Market research is directed at identifying consumer 
\ behavio r ^ and in fluence s v on ^ ity - ; Jechri Ique s of 
"'^"^^""'■"'Trtiarket^ resear^^ rely heavily on"^ sUrveys df con- 
sumers, through personal and tejephone interviews., 

• Behavioral ^ scidncp researplV;' and are. 
- j employed in marketingvExaniples include psych 

logical hypotheses abOutccnsurn^ 
; " iv "symbols of powef .associate'd with products attract 
certain types of ~.ponsumers) which arfe 
. developing ads; characteristics of pejr caption (color,. 
. attention span, movement) • which are similarly 
used in developing ads/aind displays. 



RATIONALE 



Studying consumer characteristics is valuable both inher- 
ently, in what we can Ijearn about ourselves as present 
and future consumers, and as an illustration of psycho.- 
logical principles descriptive of all; human -beings. Each 
viewppint sheds light on the other. Students learn why 
and how our psychologiqal needs and desires, unaware of 
them as we may be, influence us to respond to advertis- 
;ing approaches. Seen in a larger; context; students learn 
about sociological aspects of consumers as a group* Con-l 
; tiniiin^ markeUng students may , need to understand con- 
sumer chafaoM te ics and techniques such as market re- 
search inigreater detail but all students benefit from this 
area of study , . \' ' 



Consumer Pehavior ■ i ■■ ■ 

; ; Consumer purchasing decisions-are influenced by 
price, credit, convenience, quality , and less tangibly 
factors, including associations of a p'roduct or ser- . 
vice with status or other concerns. 

tpnsurrier responsibilities include evaluation of 
quality in individual purchases and extend to action 
: ^ in the interest of all consumers: and- businessriien 
' ' through reporting of defectivc .gbdds, fraudulent. , 
^. practices, etc. . 

* • OppbrtunitieiJ^or independent consumer action in- 
clude ^direct contact with merchants, communica-) 
tion with associations of business -persons, with' 
- local regulatory agencies, and with public media. 

Self-Protection and Self-Interest ' 



caveat 



This topic is concerned . with all aspects 
emptor": ultimately it is the responsibility /6f the con- 
sumer to ensure. that the goods and se^ic^ he/she pur- 
chases are of acceptable cjuality and tha^onditions of 
delivery and servicing are adequate, Tli^onc^pt may be 
seen from the businessperson's vi^^^int, as the obliga-^ 
tioris;he/sne has to the coi^j^iepnn these areas and from^ 
thecbnsumer's viei^eifrfas the series of evaluation and 
rectification a^i4^s open to hini/her^Eyen if a student 
''chooses to Pursue a non-business career, an understand- 
ing of the^ concepts is .essential for every member of 
our sociei? 



Business and consumer grotips seek their own goals 
and protection of thejr I'ights and interests through 
joint and concerted action in tjie form of: 

". ' . ~ ' ■ 

trade associations 

■ V ^ ^ \ ■ " ' ' 

lobbying^ ^ 
t* consumer organizatiorisV 



fn unity there is stfehgth.'^ Students learn tha? this prin 
|!^iple applies to an increasing extent to the m^arketplace' 
/in our complex society. J.hey jearn about theta'dvantages 
1 and disadvantages of special interest groups and the^^basis 
^\for their influence ■ upon -specific segments . of soaety, 
^ch as government, or upon public, opinion at largei^Stu- 
de^ learn about the avenues- open to special-int^^est 
groi^ to influence areas of cdncejn to them, such-as 
person^^feQ^ersoii -.lobbying; advertising campaigns,/ 
suits, and^^Qgh^nd" about thke often conflicting go 
of cprisumerana^^^^^^ups; Although th^S^fc 
deals specifically with, business artd^^eQgjg^^^^cial in- 
•terest groups; an understanding of the function and im- 
'jDortance of these groUps in our society is obtained. 
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CONCEPTS 
Management 



^Management is the organization of resources.(peo- 
ple, things, money) to,accomphsh a task (e^. - 
production- and -sale of a product). All businesses 
fequire managers .who are skilled (often profes- 
sibnal)^ereQimel; — ' 

' Management is responsible and accountable for its 
decisions to different groups of people. Stock- 
holders hold.- the management of a company re- 
sponsible arid accountable for a firm's profitability. 
Increasingly, society is demanding of management 
responsibility and accountability for actions which 
impact on the public good: . 

' -Planriing and rnomtoring techniques are employed 
by managers '?or systematic organization in order 
to achieve an objective and to monitor progress 
toward that, objective. " ^ 



/ Regulation 



Government plays a major role in regulatory busi- 
ness practices in the interests of businesspersons and 
of society as a whole. Knowledge of government 
regulations is an essential prerequisite to operating 
a. business and to working as an employee . 



.RATIONALE 



Organizations.-of all types require management functions 
to coordinate different activities inside the or^nization 
and to coordinate the interaction of the organization and 
demerits external to it. This concept requires the student 
to understand the pripciple of the responsibility chain: 
who, in a business, is responsible /or what area and to 
whom. Management is seen as the group of employees 
who are collectively responsible for ensuring that corpor- 
ate goals are met in an efficient, effective and profitable 
manner.. Characteristics of good management.-in a busi- 
ness setting are applicable to non-business organizations 
also. " ' - * . : 



As our jpciety has grown more complex, government has 
increasingly taken on the role of a priori arbiter through 
regulations which have therfprce of law. These standards, 
are relevant to nearly all aspects of economic^life, rang- 
ing from the establishment of a minimum wage to truth- 
in-advertising considerations, Non-business'' students will 
use this knowledge in their daily, lives as^onsumers and 
as part of a broader understanding of^the role of govern^ 
ment in economic affairs; business students will benefit 
from it in these \yays also, and iri^acidition will use it as a 
basis forfurtherstudy at the postsrcondary level, - 



CAREER PREPARATION 



Career preparation programs seek the basic outcome 
of preparing individuals to obtain gainful employment: 
Such programs occur at different levels of instruction for 
different levels of occupational proficiency, but the re- 
quirements for achieving the common goal are similar. 
The principal difference lies in the occupation?d skill 
levels suitable for different levels of instruction. Although 
adult programs differ from secondary and postsecondary 
in additional ways,tthe basic cuniculum decisions which 
Distributive Education personnel face are initially the 
same. 

The cluster concept requires that: - 

- . • / ■ ■ 

Instruction be organized by related occupations 
' with an industry. 

Programs at each level - must satisfy the career 
decisions of students exiting at a previous level of 
' instruction. That is, because students are expected . 
- * to enroll in career preparation programs with 
specific career plans or goals, preparatory pro- 
grams must be- organized to meet these goals. In 
other words, articulation between instructional 
• levels is necessary- 
Career deciiion-making and exploration must still 
form a part of preparatory curricula. 

Students should be able to' obtain skills specific 
to more than one occupation within an industry. ■ 

; fhe implementation of this concept best serves, the 
needs both of employers and of students. It serves, em- 
ployers by preparing students in skills specific to the 
industry and to job performance requirements. It serves 
the student by preparing him/her in the industry of his/ 
her choice ■ at levels of performance satisfactory to 
employers. ' 

1o implement this concept of career preparation 
requires that the following steps be taken: 

Occupations which are appropriate for skill train- 
ing at secondary, postsecondary and adult levels 
of. instruction should be identified for each in- 
dustry 111 the cluster. 

The job performcince requirements for each of 
these occupations. should be identified, based on 
> task analyses or employer performance criteria. . 

FCcJated occupations involving similar skills \v/(/2- 
industry should be identified.. 



Related occupations involving similar skills jcrow 
industries should be identified. 

The emphasis on employer performance requirements 
or task inventories in accomplishing the basic analysis for 
preparatory program curriculum decisions is deliberate. 

Employers and educators approach the issue of job 
performance 'requirements from, different perspectives. 
Educators tend, to seek that which is comrtfion across 
occupations and industries because instruction is more 
easily organized on thus ba&is. The employer perspective 
is generally industry- or occupation-specific ' vithout re- 
gard to considerations of how to organize instruction. 
The employer thus offers more accurate information, up- 
on which to base curriculum decisions. Problems of or- 
ganizing instruction should be addressed subsequent to. 
determining content. 

This analysis must precede a determination of the 
specific relationship of content for preparatory programs 
at secondary, postsecondary and aduh levels. However,, 
the broad basis for organizing instruction at these levels 
can be stated- 

CAREER PREPARATION AT THE SECONDARY 
LEVEL 

Rationale • 

■ ■ ■ / 

Students should c^omplete this phase with the skills 
necessary to perform the specific tasks required for 
immediate entry-level employment in marketing and 

■ distribution. In keeping with the career development, 
principjes^of providing related skills to students for their 
long-term adaptabiUty, students' should be able to dem- 
onstrate the skills required for more than one occupation 
in. more than one related marketing and distribution in- 

. dustry . Since people tei^d to make career choices on the 
basis of products and industries rather than on function^, 
students should be able to describe tlie products or ser- 
vices provided by the industries in wliich they intend 
to be prepared for emplpyement. 

The career development schema dictates that prepara- 
tion be buih upon student's previous learnings. Prepara- 
tion at the secondary level should integrate the funda- 
mental principles of marketing and distribution and the 
society at^large with the delivery of skills for employ 7 
nient. Therefore, students should be able to specify the 
consumer needs which products or services satisfy and 
the characteristics of those who utilize , these products 
and services. !n this way, wliile preparing for specific 
employment in the field, students contiliije.ta examine. 



the role of these occujpiations in the coatext of the entire 
society and its per3^n£ ' 

Finally, they d be able t© describe ini detail the 
working -Conditiswis t^^>: each of tSie industries ihey are 
studyinjg as a^^^^lif? ontinuing die .self-assessment and 
occupadomal ans^^^ m "ocess. 

The outcoimes ca»**^*^:r preparaUcoja ilii marketing m± 
distribiitioin at tfee r'<^fti^ry levels:as:s: 

• Stmdf -m..^ f^^le to ofeiiaiD paid employmenii 
in at ka5i dr ^ i>ccupatioms ^rithin at least onci 
. industry * iii naa ing and distribution . 

Students ^Vfjll r>xir the progcann with a career plan . 
which id^itlh** opportunities for mobility with- 
in and bctv-ocii industries, identifies local re- 
. sources for f rther education and training, and 
explains tlhe Tationale for the choice. 

Learning Objectives are : 

• Students should be able to state and demonstrate 
tasks ; and responsibilities of workers , in the 
occupations they chose. 



Students wil! be able to estate the types (of ded- 
sioifis em'ployeass in these Qccupaitions must make. 

• . Students will be able to describe the pfoaiucts or 
services of the ^industry tiiieys^ose to sttudy^and 
" sipecify consuiTUi:;r «^s*ds whidh the prcnaaict or 
service satisfies- 

.tudents will bs able io^^^-'.vOm workira^ condi- 
ioms in the industry im asams of hotrrrs, pay, 
3usy seasons, unique locat3OTis„:etc, Acceptance 
or satisfaction oif these cosiStioiris shoulcS be ex- 
pressed in student career^ilans.. Students should 
be aware of earning potential over a long-term 
career in these industries. 

Students will be able tousibscribe a smalljcbusiness 
or entrepreneuTship ■ the industry of their 
choice. 

T o accomplish these objectives, the curriculum should 
be organized around three basic content areas within 
each industry, detailed in the following exhibit. 



OUTLINE OF INDUSTRY-SPECtFIC INSTRUCTION 

■ . ' / ■ ■ ■ • ■ • ■ . ■ . ^ \ 

Characteristics of the Work*£nvironment 

A. Nature of the Industry 

1 . Overview 

' . - . ' ' ' ■ ■■ ' . ■ ' 

• Students should know what services this industry provides. They should be able to 
dev'elop a general def inition which encompasses ail of the various aspects of the industry . 



• How big is the industry? How many establishments are there? Students should knew 
specific businesses in the community. * . 

r What is the range of size of individual establishments? 

• What is the total employment of the industry and is it rising or falling? Students should 
know where most employment opportunities are founji. 

2. Economic and Sociai Factors 

-• ' ' i.- 

• How sensitive is the. industry to economic changes? Students should determine whether 
employment and revenues decrease sharply during recessions, and whether these declines 

* occur throughout the industry, or only in certain segmiints of it. / 



What are the impacts of social and cultural changes on t\)e industry? 



3. Relationships with Otifter industries 



• StLKfents shouild understand the re!atE3iishipb6^t«vr.v :«?ti;:?i'c ar industries.. 

• In particular, students should undersrand the '*^v;.,ilit^^^ X'^Vh, vnular establishments in 
'other industries inihe sarne commuhstsy. 

B« Consumer Characteristics 

1 . )/\fhat Does the Consumer Want? 

• Looking back at the definition of tiie industryS v '^^^Snts shquldJ beaib'te to 
, understand the cortsurn ex's objectives. What k3i^ '^^Mo^ir't the con surrror expect? 

• How do consuinier desires for service influence til e;?o^iK-^c:l^^^^ , 
C- The Work Environmfflit 

1. Internal Structure 

• Students should know the different functions which rftvlof' .FoerTO^^ Students should 
know how these different functions are organized in >fparat^ ^tsEsartments or divisions. 

• What are the different occupations in each of these -Sivir^J^ins? How are the jobs inter- 
related? 

Working Conditions ' ' , 

• Students should know the working conditions — typica' nours, physicaLconditions, 
yyages, etc. / 

^ Students should know whether occupations are seasonal' or part-time. 

• Students should. know whether most occupations innthe? inrJiiaStrv/ require 'Wfovrking with 
people, vyith things, or with data. - \ 

V. ' 

• Students should know the basic skills needed of workers ttcrrrtnte Industry; inc[t!ining those 
conimon to all (or most) of the occupations v/ithiT* the lindustry and those? which are 
specialized. 

Unique Aspects o f Environment 

• What are some of the unique requirements of working in the indiustry? 
Skills Specific to Occupations 
A. Selection of Occupations 

. • Occupations for skill training 

• Criteria for selection 
* • . Requirements for training and experience 
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B« Raquirad Skills 

• Skills common to pccuipations in ihe ificiustiry 

• Skills unique to some occupations 

• Occupation /skill matrix , 
C- Performance Objectives 

• Skills, attitudes and knaiwledge which snudents must demoastrate 
U\. CfiSEPwerOipportunities 

fiL. Geitting a Job ^ ■ . ; . > 

• Stuclents shopy know how to get a Job in the industry. Do employers hire directly, or 
'* , do they use employment agencies? ^ ^ . . . 

• What do employ ers'look for in a new hire? ■ ■ '-^ 

' • • Do employers provide training for tlrcir new employers? If so /do all employers or only 
some? Which ones? ■ - ; 

• Are industry jobs unionized? ff so, does this affect the wly people ^t jobs? 

B. _ Career Mobility ' _ 

• Students should examine the nature of supervisory and managerial cccumatiGns. 

' ( V Students-identify addlitio.nal training and/or experience opportunities whfich qualify an 
indi'vidual for. these occupations. 



The curricuiluiti should also include: 

• . Cwperative work experience: A cooperative work 
experience should be available to every student 
in the same industry he/she hfi? chosen ito prepare 
• for. Preferably, training plans should imclude ex- 
^ perience in the occupations the indijvidual has^ 
chosen on ^.rotating basis, includiog:'^ coopera- 
tive experience in a small business emJ&.iprise run 
by an entrepreneur, li cooperative mark experi- 
ences' are' unavailable to the program! or to a 
specific student, other methods of vocationalizing 
the instruction such as the project metlhod should 
be employed: 

>, Explicit enrollment criteria: Enrollment would 
■ depend upon an expressed Jntereist in marketing 



. and distribution'occupations. This interest should 
be expressed in a tentative career plan >ytth which 
students enter the^program. Students who do not 
lirave such a plan'should be guided through intro- 
iductory exploration curriculum units in-order to 
^e able ^to prepare one. Enrollment should: be 
conditional until coanpLstion of the career plan. 

Participation in DECAz Student membership in 
DECA should accompany entry into the prepara- 
tory program. Participation in DECA's competi- 
tive events program should be consistent with the 
industry of interest to the student. ' 



CAREER PREPARATION AT THE POSTSECQiM)Aai 
LEVEL 

Rationale 

PostsecQYidaty career preparation programsj:are ifdmilar: 
in their gemend features to those described for secomdaffi; 
level insUmottion. Instruction Sm all the industiiiie$ of tliKtr 
duster shoidld be available to Eneet the advanced prepare 
tion needs of scuiients exitnng:.a secondar^y program^ 

The acfiimiiaticm between pnrograms ait diffearent.gradu 
levels easBttiM io ansuiejbat students may smoothh" 
progress femicaae level to aiEother adequately preparea 
for more:^mdw8ii!ce5d educatioai wiiihout redundancy on 
* content. * . 

Btoth the content and organization of po3tsecondar\" 
preparatory programs are affected by career educatiom 
concepts, Program content must continue to include ex- 
plicit study of career education principles and provide 
students wath the skills to achieve their employment ob- 
jectives. Career education needs are still pertinent. Con- 
cern for estabtishing a role im adult sQdety continues, 
particularly in the context of the andividuai's role in am 
employmeret setting and the^ relationship of this role to 
his/her selPcbncept and goals. SeJf^assessmient needs comi 
tinue as the individma! explores his/her (Occupational refel^ 
tionsiil^ti/^v^pervtsorsaiiid subordinatei^^v ' 

HowevTEKuorertain characteristics of posstsecondary stu> - 
denls maloaanKcessary soime refociisingatfithe curriculums 
to includeskkiils in marketing functions anitl entrepreneur- 
ship. First .^yaung adults engaged in postsescondary educa- 
tion may be expected toliave more spedific career objec- 
tives and Ittghef employment targets thara secondary. leveS 
Distributive Education students. In . addition, students 
enter fromfianiotlier source: non-:preparaitofy curricula. 

Second, because postsecond^iry education inimarketimg 
most d&en focuses onmanageDnent lesvel positiorts^skfllls 
in deciaon-maicing-gain importance. TThis is becauK:sttu- 
dents p?^eparing for mid^nanagecnent positions reqmire 
an understanding, of the . decisions associated with ithe 
marketing functions. At entry-level positions, employees 
support the marketing functions. At mid-management 
positions, they exercise them directly: 

Third, students with no previous preparatory coutrses 
^may be more likely to select postsecondary training on 
the basis of an interest in a marke.ting function than an 
industry. Programs must therefore accommodate stuiieht 
career interests in a specifSc marketing function aS xweili 
as-'in anihdustry. For exannple, the option to prepare for 
a career in market research must be available alpng witli: 
the option to rprepare for a careerr in the hole! and lodging 
industry Jn:additiqn, preparatian for ehtrepreneursliip 
as -a career should be an option available to students, 

' Employment objectives for postseconaary graduates 
niay therefore be defined in terms of (a) competence ha 



a TSGarketing limnctioni in than one* -i^ttite?P:5?y, and 

(b), !£a3mpetence in an indiustrr\ \ imore ihm onji^ jnanirketing 
functQon. 

Si^tidemts enter posi!5ecoou*.M> pro^m^ mi^ rrhe in- 
Tent ^<of becoming pitepared^*:of jimmedn^^ itfanEoloyment 
im nnid-managenient ciccupOTORis in mscriie'^^^f amd^dis-^ 
imfcaiition. ThereaiGJre, :ihe* fcv>:ms of thej pnupraBjji' is on 
dcj«\ffiring. tthe sfaililsiiiraqui^^ emplb^pntBeiv^*. Fbr stu- 
deartK to.be able tto. perform vo^s. skills: jspeaife t<o mid- 
rHsmuigement posidions^ decisianrnnaking^-^kun's, osenctral to- 
ausy.'imanagerial po-sition, must be; ^mpha!S3ffl2d.,Ii!Q teeping 
.^lik >the career deveSopmem fraraewmik, thsESfc-skills. 
aaoiisild be lobiained in lahe comte:xt of o« ormBSiE^work 
esnviironments. On tthe »pQSilsecondaiy itoel, trihe^'n^ 
m hmild lupon studentts' previams leannm^s aminues. 
TEhei^speciific itasks and re^joimiibiiities (Df-mainageiment 
can imore:ieffective!y be taoghit in the contexnof what 
ssudents have learned ajbomt the objectives; of femsiness, 
consumer characteristics, imtexpersonal skiDIsi, wurk en- 
vrirorments, and miailce ting activiiies. Students should be 
a&le to prioritize business ^decisions in terms of their 
importance to business success (for example;, location 
is more inrip^ortant to a resort^ than to an advertising 
. agency). Sttttdents.shouild be able to preposre a plan for a 
small ibuaa^s in otne of their selected imdustries which 
inclurttes obgesctttves,i|jDodiict or service, cdmsdmer targets, 
• sour^ees of supply, working condidonsi;iand so forth. 
- Stufants should be able to specify the ^way in* which 
busimesses seek to atitract consumers andiito compare the 
ways in which differemt businesses marlficet theirproduct 
or seirvices. Teachirig; the skills for mid^fmanagement in . 
context of specific biiisiness decisions alows. students to 
use previous teamingiii decision-makinB, a skill vital to 
effective manaagement, , 

The omtcomes of cairsfor preparation in:nn'arkKting and dis* 
tributaon at the pos^secondary level aire: 

I^Students wiilr^e able to obtain paiiinmploymentt 
in mid-managj^ent positions: 

Students wiiii^isxit the program witlmai career plan 
which idemfnes opportunities for miability with* 
in indtostries 'or wtfiiin marketinue functions^ 
identifies ic^niJ resmhies for furthesr^ducation at' 
the adult le^^vei and \rmtm% in; iindlcKStry settings, 
and expia^ins dhe rationaie for the cMce. ^ 

u-,iitanung Objectives are: ^ 

\ \ ' . 

.Students should be ifale tto state fc" tasks and 
decision-making responsibilities of nnaiiagers. in a 
marke^ng function of their choice* across indus- 
tries, ' • . 



StsudesUS will demajnatmiic dedsioni^iniia«ia^*, skills s 
insiihe industiy or fu:mctB?'^n of their chcu ;;. 

' • . Staidents wiill be ablle to jjisEitify rebL" '^shcps of 
deefsican-ffnakers. ihsu ccjiiijieqiueiices <o;- -deciision- 
nsakaog, and iSLhicai- iissmes which JOEifront 
managers. 

• SfttucQents will demomstmite supervisor sidlls in 
tnhfi iHdustry of mairktri^ ng funcdon of their 

Stmierits will be -lo describe QmpAoyet' 

exrobloyer, supervisoT^/worwter lelanonshiips . 

. Stmdefots wiH be able to describe the pt^adiucts or 
services of the industrsTnitey chose to atudy aad 
specify consumer needs^rnlaey serve. Stiirciients will 
be able to describe the v^ays in, whichi market 
functions serve consunner needs,. 

Students will.be able to describe working condi- 
tions in the industry in lerms of iiours, pay , ihusy 
> seasons, unique locations, etc. Acceptance or 
satisfaction of these cociditions should be ex- 
pressed in student career^} ans. Students sho^uld 
be aware of canning .'potential over long-term 
career in these industries. 

Stiidents will be able lo describe a ssnall bUjhiisrss 
or entrepfeneuTship in '^he industry of tnt^^ 
choke. ' ^ ' 

/ ■ ' ■ ' ' ' ■ 

Content 

In oicder to be prepared: for mid-mamagemcnt eitapili^"- 
ment, sltudents? must be excpossd to the spedfe/iasfeaas^ 
responsfeilities required^ as' tliaat level, Centit-al taiskSvjmai 
responsibilities for these occupations are dlecisinmn^Ri^iie^- 
ing ones. Therefore, in addiition to the noiirtu&miagesE^n"^ ' 
tasks *amd responsibilities, ^students shiould -e^^^^ine 
skills associated with decision-making:, teth ir»^jrU?^^i's^> 
decision-making and long-term planninaj^ Exaiminjaiiwii 
of management responsibilfities includes rconsiideraBomi 
of the consequences of iriaiil equate deci^'^jons and or: afcr 
failure to take responsibiliij^'. 

These management skflife should be taught .in the' com- 
text of'the business envlroiament in wlwh' thisy are--jnrr 
formed. Students should ' eXaraine the urelatiionslVipjs xjf 
decision -maleefs in an oiganlzalion arid the .accoinita- 
bility'of each. They should become familiar with the dif- 
ifcr^nces between supervisory skills aimd managermemt 
skills. THey should identify the prbblemis of employe^/ 
emploj^t and supervisoT/v«t^ffter TelatU>iS$NP*-!'S$p«t'i^^f)'' 



'Skills. lExantiEiatiom of theswelatiliociships a,1lowrs j^audents 
m comtinue «xploVring their own vdcTinty in ligfin oif occu- 
ipatio?nial irelationsSiips. 

1Hiie conicem.fror idencuifyirtiu .' role in adwh society 
sni'i.v.TTppHes atitthiis level. Tbeiv?.* \ stuidents sboiuld ex- 
•piOTmeint with' the ethical issji6L'> ^^f nnanagctmcirit and 
decii^>ioiD4nakihg as part co/n'!|iuing self-aissessraenc^ 
-andriJaifificalion of values, 

GJyKEER PREPARATION^ AT d.sil)ULT LEVELS 
^ Icaiuanale 

Hue career education schenBs-r.explains why adtiiilt edu- 
ctatiram in marketinig and distrihinsatm is am integral compo- 
nem of a compreihensive, resp^^itove aistilbutivc lEduca- 
timiv firogirantt. Fo^r an sindivitte^ ' to pursue the Efeldng 
pctoceas cftf gmwthi and devek)piffi{ffnt,.jch3iige and aidapta- 
;tic3n, oji^onHinities for ccontinorong education mtust be 
;availaible2, 

Ai^ltitedmcaiion offers great opnportunities to serve the 
■ career' imobiBity needs «of indivickials and the. manpower 
needsLoll* employers. For an alreadiy employed population, 
progcamt OJTgianizaUonilby industryjxs most likely to satisfy 
bothl:fthose\w!iib seektto upgrade tiheir skiHs and those who 
seekKtoenter^nevWifiiifild. . . 

^MaU ediucationiriin marketing addr^ses a population 
wteichi canibe assumusd to be m(Dtiivated,goal-oiriented and 
occupational^ expariienced. Siludent objectives will gen- 
erally relatei^impward or latenral 6ccupational mobility. 
These obgecsaves miay come Ifrom a number ofisources, 
indluding iniiividuafiimtJJiiim for change; em pBoyer in- 
ceiatives for^gratiihg-.aji8fecononiic or business change 
;. which requijiBtS:caTiBcrT^®J2antion^m 
adaiiks requiOEE: traiini^^gj^ tK-'ilTSremter the labor foncc (e.g., 
^o?men aftmxhildEP5ar®it|^K''^i iparhaps to supplement a 
: non-marfcetiii^ ocos^i^ior^'^fiMhrni^TkQiln^ skills. 

lihe omtaontm of u::a.i:eer i3reparationi in itiarketing and 
/^iTstributiom at Ihs^^^iEill.Ies^.aije: 

• Studssittms wiill be able ti^; ^?3[btaiin en try -level orid- 
vap2:rJ'iempl?oyrTneinn.in:aiin:tindustry of their chbiCe. 

• Stuiileriilis wtill tihe prva^am with knowledge of 
furiiiicrr^op^ortiuivities fitiristo.bility . 

Learning 0}^iii*ctives'4iTi:- 

• On exrditing the progiramu 5fcl,Ddents should be able to 
demon^atrate specific occu^pational skills. 

• Student'^ Mil be able to ideHiMify =t>^^portumties for 
•f(M fiiirthiir CLlUaili.uHi and:..training, 

^3 ■ : 
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At^ir4iiE;tevel!«of imstructiwn, speci£ic;:: instructional ob- 
jectives fcpr sludenits will v^rry greatlj?/ with the specific 
comditicms in the Hocal^omrrnuiiiiy. 3t? isvthus imp^)rtant 
to ofTcir: instniictiomal prograinis for enitr>'^and ad vn need! 
prepacaidoiii levels m each inidiisiTy in :ihe cluster. iniHine 
with naampowcr deimands ancil enrollee imte rests. 

Thr- specific content of ;erach counse must be deter- 
rniincid^Qm'fihisibasis^.The option mmst etscist.for slion-ternt 
rindeptfeicowrses in which adults can \upgrade specific sikills. 

iln keeping with the career de'veiopiment; principltt; tha'* 
5$t)Kiaenl5-5hcwdd be prepared for coflitiiiucid adaptuibilitw . 
^stiadcT^tSrihriouW be abOe to identify ojTjporcunities for furr- 
Jthermc>;bi!il''v 

'Organl/srtion of the con rent of adult tsducatioii pui.>- 
grams in jsssarlciiiing is. most sensibly ^cccinnplisfiiediiby mr 
'dustry. Tmi^mmioxziiUon responds turthe basic cliaracterr 
of atiult-eeiiiicanion: it serves a papmlationi whacli ;as eni- 
iPlo5»ed anErl'3{ic3Tefore oriented by indsiistry."ExpiiciUiatteri- 
itionntomotmaiionsfoir career mobilitp and ongoing' nsedis 
tfoT career vcfeveltopment and redirectuon siiould-therefore 
J)e imcIudmL Tine primciples of cuieficr planning begmn in 
'the explonifiion.phase jshould beaddhsssedand elaborrated 
iin specifikutemss at like adult educaciorflcvel. These in- 
delude comscpts of career laddieis,* careerrrselectionu and 
x^ntsT pathis ini relation to speciific career goals. 

1iiies£ fwrinciples of career planning jhtJuld be taught 
lan context of the specific tasks, resporisibilaties and envi- 
Tonnneni oif stiaderats' caireer goals. The extent and nature 
<of tlliese skfills olepends i:pon the specifk. career objectives 
(of Dhe stuoienis in attendance. 
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CHAPTER ni: IMPLEMENTATION DEQSIONS 



To implement career education reqaires that educators . 
identii^ the status of (current practice, the resources avail- 
;able fdir supporting Ihe concept, atnd the characteristics 
lof theMedaicational_ settings at eadh level of iinstruiction. 
, These ffactots deteicmifiie the extent arwi type of ^actions 
. fleujessary androflhsmc strategies for acconnplishing them- 
Career edacattiora as a.comprehen^ve strategy lequares • 
actions by educators in different rolles at all Jeveh of inn 
structioh/The basiic strategy for innpleimenting: carreeir 
education prior to career preparation— inffusion of caieeir 
education into*. existing cuiricula — necessarily invohres a 
broad spectrucri of educational personflieh any teacher of 
any subject is a potential teacher of careetr educatioa. In 
contxast^the introduction of a new appnroadi to the teacli- 
ing of mathematics would involve me relly retraining teach- 
exs of mathematics and teacher educa^rs. 

Since career education involves potential^ aJi! edwca- 
. tion personnel, a comprehensive exaniinatirTn Oi the re- 
qiairements for defiivering career education iis r^^:Taire> jv 
order to determine how information about niarkct.iag, and 
detribution might be infused. ^ 

iEdiucators in anarketing and distribution have a partic- 
ularly innpoirtant oontribution to make. As.e^Kperts in the 
field, they can serve as resource people to ciinriculiim spe- 
cialists, guidanice counselors, and otheir teachers- In addi- 
; tion, they have a responsibility for insuring iiQiat market- 
[ing and distribution receive adequiate atteniaon for stu- 
dents, ttogm the knowledge requiredllfor making career 
decisions intelligently. The performaiace of Distributive 
Education! .as:a prograin will be influenced by the quality 
of student enrolllment decisions-afld these, in tium, will 
be influence bynthe quality of awareness and exploration 
cusrriculau _ 

It is, llierefore, important for edmcators, particularly 
Drstributive Education personnel, to^iexamine the status 
and iinpkmentation needs of career eitiucation in market- 
ing and distribution and their potentlial role in it. Since 
these vary with the curriculurii and or^nizational charac- 
leristkis oif each 1^ vel of instruction „rthey are described • 
by the three phases: awareness, exploration, and prepara- 
tion. ^ 

AV^BENESS PHASE: M 

BJwTJentafy social studies curricula afxeady teach the 
gm^opU and content necessary to an understanding of 
. iWfeii^fing and distribution in social economic terms. Ex- 
istimgiicurnctiala K-6 generally focus on^ocial organization 
•and etHonocniic processes, proceeding fmjm small toincfeas- 
inglyifergeaainitsof organization (e.g. the family, tbe rieigfi- 
borhoiud, tftus-conwhuhityietc.) and froim descriptive niat-, 
eriiltlno a sitwdy of relationships, patt&ms and processes. 
In ,thiS(c6ntesct, information about specific marketui'g and 



distribuiion occiypjations iis often incoirponatetil/fini^Ey karn- 
isg aboait the fiamiily and therconnmEfnjjy. V.m comcepts 
and content foir career ©daic^ion lin maiketing 3nd4Iisiri- 
bution aie^asDy. dcawa ^mx of ,tlbe sociai andi iscuflrocnic 
processes; of oursocieny.SDmee rej-orienting of «feis;ffiomtent 
to icake conoeptsmoreexpUcat^ however,. woiB^ 
able. Specific materials tiiKudoiso are emergiiigxiiEr!a!i^En3able^ 
from recsent curricuIusniSevetopmenl projectLTTltrc occu- 
pational exianaples used iEnithese curricula relanngittcmar^ 
keting and distribiiitiiOQ are^a^tforward.Mos^ mre eij- 
try4evel occupatiosn&u f (ajc^xarmple, in cme canBfin^iiuca^ 
tion cwrnculiam*,.5bir caajh pair of grade levetei(flJ-2, 3-4,, 
5-6), ai least one^QiCEUpatnom farmaxkctting aud diistribu?- 
tion is representeidL THiesE inchide: K-grocer^ J-feliyer}* 
man; Jrservice stalicjniiitttKmdant,. S-adveirtisingiEnopgi.' writ- 
er, 6-retail salespexsram.. 

- The bestway'toT&OTiisnc tile CQintent iis to train-Jeadi- 
ers in tthe relationship ^of eBementary cuirricula U> uiiareer 
development an mark^e^ing j^stdbuti^on ruLtbt-r thum 
wraitiforthe furtJjercteeefiopraieani of fflurriouluin: mtefials. 
Eduicatiiag teachers Ibuilkls ai miore permanant opabflity. 

Reoomnnendatiionss _ 

- Distrjbmtive Edlucatiom f/j^smnm^^coulM mkie tit^ jlead 
in wrJdt^ withelememary wtarm^lwn^smiciamsts the 
state anHMbcmJ lexieis to fa^j^f- ith&Mfusm eco^ 
noi7Tdc prtmcipiles ^ind cco'eerMmxce^ts dms reikvanUt 
to nmrketmg mnd distributiomve^uamtioniBif^e^^mfr,. the use^ 
of tibe mmrketiing and d&tri^titi'ofBb^ciusserifapjmmmeansii 
iOf Mersiijjpmg^icommmertm^i^ls^^ ) a^ammvms^ry of 
marketin^md disttSbut^V! £xmi 

ducad ito ielenrtentary ecSucsiitidm persom^t:.D^mi&B^^ 
Edtucatwmpqrsomelarefhe^mmt^'i^^^ 
fofrmatiomandl should takmjtke mitiative^ 

Distrjbmtive Education perwrtml mmniincmparmtias 
part of ilmir program' desigrt^ some medionism i0 ^M^^' 
mine theiexterttto whoch stutiiemshave'prtevfmsl!^ Immtid 
basic prtnf!^!^lf ii'bdHtit ih^^ m>n(my. :si^h (is ^h^ 
miental ^^}^t^tvof firmi<mL <&Jchm^ 

dleni^i&m'^ili^ fi>0i(&ition, fo tshe extsnsr ik0 ttm(ipm 
hm£ km^^d tJki^ bask pfrJitd^l^^, Mck cakntentt fyseecflMt 
bf^Mdresmdif^mnyj^ prciipxiti^cf^yli^^ 
To vim extent: 0iat ^tmdemltii dOKm(>thaPe:tBiisi}maici^^^^^ 
dation, these cmtcnpts mtust 'bcs^augiltt milim^lngr^fkanns' 
work dfoccupmioml^rqparatimi, 

* Enrichment of'T^aclmritmdiiCowiseior^C^mpv.tmcies mj^arcipr . 
Education (EXC.) dcwofu^cdljii The CcirtBrrforilfietluiwaBtii^iilSiiii-- 
dies at Eastern; JIIjiwjtf . II!iiii»crsity. . undue thc^tilJacctiojivotr Dt^ 
Madia Peterson. 
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EXPLORATION PHASE: 7-9, 1012 

■ ^ 

The concept of career exploration and the organizatiann! 
of junior and senior hi^ school curricula show am impor- 
tant gap. Career exploration requires explicit amentiiiuni 
to adolescent needs to establish identity, conSidleratiMii 
of many career altematives, and eye-witness and haadsr^m 
interaction with the world of work through connmuniij-r 
exploration. The conventional curricula at the secondary 
school level, however, devote little attention to identmy- 
forming needs. Further, cqmmunity exploration tofneni 
meets with barriers from school administrators, teachers; 
and businesspersons. - 

The opportunity- to close this gap is complicatsd foy 
the fact that the secondary school curriculum is organiz^dl 
by subject area. No one teacher is therefore^respiDaasible 
for' the student's total instruction. In elementary school, 
where one teacher typically teaches ill subjects, d&cisions 
about curricula are simpler to implement. At the Hsecontd- 
airy school, level, many teachers must cooperate tto teach 
career education concepts. Although in some selttings a: 
separate offering for career exploration may bt^ given . 
most educators prefer that exploration experienrces be- 
integrated into existing curricula^Thispreferemce iis basei^i 
in part on the belief that career educatiom canncit be diih 
vorced. from the **regular" curriculum on" snudemts .wiffll 
not. treat it as an important school subject, mew schooils 
will be able to offer it; and fewer exploratory exfierience-^ 
will be available to students than if they are irmegrated 
throughout the curriculultr " \ 

Major 'responsibility tends to fall to the sciciail studies 
teachers, although many opportunities exist. Nflarketin[ij 
and distribution concepts are most compatible wiith sociail 
studies, in the form of history, econpmics, consumer edu>- 
cation, psychology arid sociology, and with business. sub- 
jects, math and English. 

For example, infusion opportunities include: 

• American" history: Ever/ student must fulfill re- 
, quirements here. Topics suitable for marketing andl 

distribution emphasis include government rft^ufe- 
tion of business and the economy; studies oif lte 
Great Depression; .industrialization^ of AnieH^iiiiav 
with emphasis on post-Civil War and constructiom 
of railroads. 

• Economics: the marketing and distribution func> 
tion in the economy . 

• Sociology: career selection related to* socio-eco- 
npmic status: prestige hierarchy of careers; impact 
of mass media on consumer behavior of stratified 
groups; etc, • . 



• Psychology: visual tediniques utilized in advertis- 
ing based on perceptual research; etc, 

• Language Arts: fiction and non-fiction selections, 
such,-as Death of a Salestnan and Vie Hiddfen Per- 
suaders', utility of communication skills in distri- 
butive occupations; exercises in adaptive speech/ 
waiting, etc. 

• Mathematics: calculation of interest, profit, etc. 

The infusion strategy, however, is difficult to achieve. 
To implement career exploration in marketing and distri- 
bution requires an'understanding both of career develop- 
ment principles^/ and of marketing and distribution. 
Teachers of regular academic subjects sometimes find 
career education concepts are more readily learned than 
the specific infprinationabout marketing and distribution 
occupations or the relationship of their subject area to 
marketing principles. . 

Although few pnnted in-service materials for career 
education are availabe, it is clear that adequate teacher 
preparation is critical to the implementation of career 
education/ Secondary -level counselors, who assist stu- 
dents in the choice of high school or postsecondary edu- 
cation or employment, also, play- an important role in 
career education. : . ^» - 

Although curriculum organizaticri and content. are 
similar at both levels, a distinction should be made be- 
tween junior and senior higli schocl levels. Junior . high 
scho^ol is^generally a more flexible setting for introducing 
new materials than senior high school because fewer 
pijessures to meet requirements for postsecondary insti- 
tutions operate. 

Recommendations 

Distributive Education personnel have an important 
contribution to make in the exploration phase. First, Dis- 
tributive' Education personnel should take the initiative 
. with career education coordinators, curriculum special-^ 
ists, guidance personnel and teachers to undertake train- 
ing for implementation of cmreer exploration in markei-. 
Ing and distribution, ■■ , 

Vie wealth of materials about marketing and distribu- 
tion principles and occupations available to Distributive 
Education personnel could be used in teacher, training 
and later in classroom instruction/ 
* Second, Distributive Education personnel cfjn support 
career expjoration strategies by utilizing their network 
of community relationships. For example I Advisory 
Committee members^ might be tapped to arrange com- 
muniry visits. Employers participating in a cooperative 
Distribumc Education program might similarly be called 



upon. Other strategies include arranging for Distributive 
Education students and DECA members to visit junior 
fdgh school classes and invite non^reparatory high 
school students to participate in activities. 

Third, career exploration is important to implement 
whenevo' there <zre prevocational Distributive Education 
programs. These represent a natural niche in the curricu- 
lum; the instructional staff is farniliar with\he content: 
and, community relationships already exist. Whenever 
prevocational Distributive Education programs operate^ 
curriculum content and metliod sJiould be asse^ed in 
terms of the outcomes, objectives and suggested content 
of career exploration. Where absent, c(n-eer explomtion 
should be introduced as needed. 

Fourth, because of the less flexible organization of 
senior high school, relatively -more effort on the part of 
Distributive Education personnel ought to be alldcated 
to^ junior high school exploration activities. However, to 
assist senior high school students who may choose to en- 
ter postsecondarv preparation programs in making their 
decisions^ close working relationships with counselors 
should be maintained. ^ 

Fifth, for students who enter postsecOndary education 
in marketing and distribution without any previous pre- 
paratory experience, an introductory exploratory course, 
or a career-planning focus to enrollment procedures 
would help to document the individual jp choice, / 

PREPARATORY PHASE: 10-A 

To implement career education in marketing and dis- 
tribution attjie preparatory level requires decisions about 
program objectives, content, methods and management. 
These decisions must be made for the program as a whole . 
in order to insure coordination between each level of in* 
struction. Therefore, program managers responsible for 
the total preparatory program mustlfirst rn^ake decisions 
which will guide supervisors and instructional\staff at local 
program levels, \ . . 

Further^ deci^ons about objectives, content, methods 
and management must be coordinated within each level 
of instruction in order to insure a complete and consistent 
educational experience for each student. The implications 
of career preparation therefore must be assessed for each 
program component: • j 

curriculum • * 

• • instructional strategies 

program planning and management functions. 




CURRICULUM . 

The organization of curriculum by industry is based 
upon the taxonomy of instructional programs*, which 
was developed by the U^. Office of Education in cooper- 
ation with selected Distributive Education personnel for 
use in prograrh planning, implementation, and evaluation, 
in counseling, and in curriculum development. In this 
taxonomy (published in 1970), instructional prbgrams in 
marketing and distribution are categorized according to 

.industry (products or services sold)..This taxonomy facil- 
itates the identification of marketing and distribution 
occupations from the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 
The nineteen instructional programs which are identified 
in the taxonomy clearly demonstrate the breadth of the 
marketing and distribution field. However, despite the 

. existence of the taxonomy, many Distributive Education 
programs today still concentrate instruction on retailing. 
Leaders in the field therefore need to revive the gap be- 
tween the cluster definition and its Implementation in 
industry -specific curriculum. 

Further/the occupations for which students are^pre- 
pared, particularly at the secondary level,- generally re-* 
quire little skill. This may be explained, in part, by the 
variety of motivations students have' for enrolling in Dis- 
tributive.Education.Many students enroll in the^Distribu- 
tive Education program for purposes of being\able to, 
spend less time in school and more at work. Others enroll 
because school personnel sometimes recommend\it for 
students who have no particular directions or goali. The 
result is a lack of positive career emphasis in the program 
as a whole and in the individual students enrolled at^ny 
given time. This often translates into low expectationsvof 
student performance, low occupational targets, and little 
attention to student satisfactions and preferred life styles. 

Most important, career decision*making content to 
encourage career mobility beyond entry levepjobs is not 
a consistent^fe^ture of the curriculum and needs to be 
incJudepkMn sufficient attention to career decisionrmaking 
stem from the ori^s of the Distributive Education pro- 
gram, ^yhich' en rolled only employed persons who may 
have been assumed .to have made their ^-areer choices. 
The idea of permanent career choices an^3 the prospedt 

' of divorcing preparation for employment from continu- 
ous career decision-making, however, are untenable to- 
day. To implement the career education concept^ Dis- 
tributive Education therefore require5; 

• curricula organized by industry J^---^-"^' 



♦A full presentation of this organization of in struction alprograms 
\^.y industry appears in 'TheTaxononiy of Distributive Education ■ 
and Distributive Occupations** by Edwin L. Nelson, in A^flnb/w/\ 
Business Education Yearbook (Chapici 18, No. 8 . 1970). 



cunicula which prepare students for related 
occupations yithin an industry " 

curricul^^hich develop student career decision- 
mg skills. 

Decisions^out~thc. content of preparatory instruc- . 
tion ijKmarkcting andX^istribution are still complex: 
,al and economic changes which dictate increasing \ 
ccupational specializatiori but simultaneously require 
^^^-^ adaptability mak*curriculum decisions formid- 
able at>ius level. Considerations of efficiency of instructs, 
tion are aBo relevant. Marketing principles and decision 
points arc common across busir^esses but are not exercised 
in a vaciium. ICnowledge of marketing principles and 
functions as wellSis their application in specificiridustiler 
is necessary to d^eio^p .both ocVupatpnaTc^ 
and adaptabOity^ Exclusive em^baSls on general market- 
ing skills or on industw^speCilic skills will not lead to the 
goals of empIoy«bffity\and adaptabUity. The integration 
of ip^llstry-specific skius4s necessary^ although it carries 
rtth it the instructionamanagemen t problem of organi- 
zing the curriculun>15y^ m(Justry> the difficully-of main- 
taining an updated curricii\um in an industrial field, and^ 
the restricted employability^ o^^ students trained in one 
industryf" \ 

. v ■ ■ - ■ 

Therefore, additional criteria must be applied in de- 
termining the content of instruVtion: 

^ •"^urricula must provide inst^oiction leading to com- 
petence in industry-specific skills. 

• Curricula effeciiveness.can be\nhanced by empha- 
sizing generalizations about fuWtions, in keeping 
/ with the clusterrconcept whichv relates marketing 
function* and occupations within ^n industry at the 
. _ ^--preparatory level. \^ 

\ ^ 

' Therefore, preparatory curricula shoul'd be character- 
jtzed by the following elements: 



/ 



Decision-making 



• Education in marketing and distribution liiust teach 

• marketing decision^naking skills. These represent 
skills and knowledge which are iransferrable be- 
tween marketing functions and between industries. 
They also represent useful general knowledge and 
offer ways of integrating different subject are:^. 

Career decision-making must be an integral partyot 
the curriculum. \ A 



Marketing Functions 

1 




The ccbimonahUes flfTOSs different t\'pes Of inc^us- 
tries sh|3uld be emphasized, 



- Emploj-mcnt Environment 



Knowledge of employment environments permits 
appliOTtion of learning/ to . specific industry prob< 
lemy Marketing functions are pe'rformed with 
resect to products, services or ideas. Employ^ 
^^ty is enhanced by knowledge of industry 
\/practices and products. .1 



ationahni 



\ 



^cupationahnobiliiy within an industry is studied. 

• Social and economic factors in marketing cap be 
learned in relatiori to specific industries. 

• Student career interests can be served best through 
industry ^specific "tttfHCiila. 

To implement the career education cluster concept 
still requires that the specifit relationship between indus- 
try-specific content and gene r aliza tip ns about marketing 
functions be determined, * • . ' ■ ^ , 

Distributive Education curricula presently emphasize 
market functions. Decisions about relativje emphasis can- 
not be made until industry-specific analyses are accom- 
plished. 

Industry-specific curricula" must be builf oiisuch pre- 
liminary analyses/as follow: . 

• First, occupations suitable 'for training at the 
secondary, postsec-ondary and adult level must be 
identified. 

• Second, the required skills or job performance 
^ criteria should be delineated. ' ^ 

* • Third, the occupations should be grouped by re< 
lated skills within an industry in order to construct 
curricula which prepare students for more than 
ope occupation to meet student needs for adapta- 
bility. . ; 

• Fourth, occupations should be organized- in terrias 
of career ladders and lattices in order to facilitate 
career mobility. ' . - 

• Fifth, performance objectives for a group of re- 
lated occupations must b'e stated. 

/ ' • '. " ■ « 

Sixth, the methods ajid strategies for achieving 
8 these objectives should be determined. 
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The keystone to further curriculum developmeht^is 
therefore an analysis of ojecupations by iadustrv*. Hovv; 
the analysis is accomplished has consideralbfie isifluence 
on the resulting cuTricula. Two alr^tnatiiwe Tnetbmds 
should be evaluated. They differ in tenriis of ulue persfpec- 
tive >- educator. or employer: - they reflect. 

Educators have taken the initiative im the aornpt 'enc» 
, based approach fto instruction'. Iri this;, to develor inroad 
competence in ^students, educators have atttempMed lo 
define the knowledge andi skills which sdudents nwed for • 
successful employnnent"^ Enmployers are ihen asked Do rank 
the competencies, in order of imporrlamfe for various 
occupations witliim an industry. The priorities w\\v:\r 
result suggeist the emphasis.of the curxicuilum. A second 
approach, task analysis^focuses on the ej(nplo>^r' per- 
spective. In this, the specific tasks - whax^an ernrpDoyee 
actually does - are analyzed. The sldlUs reqiinred for 
accomplishing the tasks are then identified and! mn in- 
structional sequence to teach these skills iis constructted. , 
\ The advantage of the competency approach is that it 
attempts to prepare students broadly Tor a number of 
occupations for different employers. Its^disadvajntage is 
that the competencie.'S are not usually acconnpainied^by 
.performance criteria specific to an industry on sett of 
occupations and therefore, the s^tuden'tf's coni]petence for . 
employment is difficult to detexmine.: The atdvantagui of 
the task analysis approach is ihai it accurately poxtiays 
what an individual must be able to do in ajniaccupmtion. 
Jts disadvantage, is. that it is- not generaUy abcompiaxiied 
by an. analysis of prerequisite knowledge and" skills.. 

There are'severai leasons why the latuer approatt;h,otii 
balance, is more promising. First, it is inifportant to saiisfw 
the employer perspective in order to ^prepare stmdientis 
for work in apiftncular industry .-Second, the prereq|uisiie 
kno^yledge and -skills not specified in task analyses can 
te defined by educators anid included im tlie curriculum. 
Third, in the career education framewiork many basic 
skills will be acquired prior to enrolliment in a preparanory 
program. Thus, the prepairatory piro^r^i can fcKUs in- 
struction &n; indmstry-specific kmdwledge and skills, 
assuming diagnoisis of stu/dents at entry oonnmus Ifliey 
have alre^dy^acqjuired basic skills currently 'taughn:ini the 
prepai;,atory jirogram. Disilributive Educatiion prmgraihs 
can. thereb>^vservK employer requirements withouit jeop- 
ardizing studenrif needs for adaptability skills^ 

Support To^^^this apptroach may\be inferred from a 
study comparing^the iiraportance enrployers an^d educa- 
tors attach to v;j|rious skiills students require for employ- 
ment*. The study showed discreparicies in nhe priorities 
of each group.; Tlid, skills (e.g., writing, jskills) which' 
educators ranked more highly than empHoyers. can be 
characterized/as mor|j generic than ihoie for a specific 

♦E. Edward Hzrns^ EmploytT Preferences and TeachtimCocrdina-'i 
\ tor Practices in Distributive, Edu cal ion , R eg ion V . U i 0 f l ice pi>' ' 
Education, (Gregg Divis^n^.'McG raw -Hill Book Comipuny, J 971). 



occupatiuni- 'EduratmrsTgeiierally seek t(> promote-. the 
emplu)yabiliay of stuidents. Employers gemeraily empha- 
size coimpecence- to pJufocrm in a pairticullar occupation. 
Boi^li perspectives are? rsecessary amd a balance between 
the two) must be struiL-k. 

The flask arialiysis approach represents the better com- 
promiistu* it o^ffeirs tSie* ejiiiployer peuspecaive as the initial 
. basis forr r:iirTiailiiuinn decisions without pirecluding an em- 
phasis on Misic skiOs ilie degree deemed neces$ar>c iby 
educaioMS. ^ - 

Recomnnendtiutkjns: Currriculum Envelopment 

meet The ftetccl Jlhr industry-specific curricula, otr- 
ganined by- f^sfilated mccmpations, and gromded in career 
decisaonHniikMig comcepts and skills. Distributive Eduoa- 
tion anum immte amalysis of industries as a crucial first 
step^Frvf^i r -"Manahvsis^ .the prerequisites for progrojn" or- 
ganization by ilndustry mn be obtained, 

L InferwMion wHcJh students mrust^now about in- 
idussry ii^iaract^eristiics should, be specified. 

2. iOicaupmnnm whidk students can be trmined for at 
ftke dxflfarem leiveiis of /preparatory* instruction 
likomid identified. Anyv barriers to employment | 
bpsmd cm age,, < experience,, <or^ other factors, should ! 
he fakcm mtoiMCcomnt.. floe occupations sfiould be \ 
a^rrmy^cd m omler of increasing complexity and re- 
sipnnsibHiti^K . \ 

3. Vsi/^g task anuilyses of the varioms occupations, the \ 
kncmiledge attiil skills required for each should be 
speaijied. 

4\, The skills coimmon to various (occupations within 
tkeiindliisnry should be identifusd and classified to-v 
gicthen Skills iknique to particular occupations j 

. sfhoiddlcalsio be nmted. , ' 

5 . Wte miciipatiotus with related ^skills \\^hich consti- 
rzite mrtical or lateral career pniihs should be dia-^ 
^^amnrcd, Tliii' requirenients (education, training, 
experiicnccf far miobiliiy shouM be specified. 

6.. PerJbrTnance objectives, for related occupations 
should be specified. - 

7. Tlie prermquisiite knowledge and skills for achieving 
rkc pcrfoirmamce objective ^lould be defined. 

8. 77lf/c instructwnal strategies for achieving the per- 
fortnance objectives should be selected. These 
should dufferentiate learning which is beH achieved 
throttgh ifi<lass instruction atui that which is best 
accomplished throagfi related experiences. 

9. IDiejexisfing wealth of matetrMs, especially those . 
Miboiut industries, should be evaluated for their us^ 
ability as content of instritciion. 

I ]0. Methods of evaluating sntdent achievement ofob- . 
, jectives must be devised. . « 





DeHne industry characteristics 








Identify occupations suitable for 
secondary and postsecondary education 
in order of complexity/responsibility 




T 






Identify skills and knowledge 
based on task analyses 


! 
I 

i 








Clasnfy sidlls for a group of 
occupations; note unique ^ills 





Identify lateral and vertical career paths 
and spedfy the requirements for mobility 



State performance objectives 



I 



Identify prerequisite knowledge and skills.. 



Select instructional strategies 



Select suitable materials 



Develop student performance measures 



When this analysisi is complete, the instructional staff 
V will have ihe option mf deciding the relative emphasis be- 

: . t\y^een AndustrV'Speciific instruction and instruction in 
. genetic market functhions. This decision is likely to be 
modified each year, depending on the^prior educational 
background of the student and the cliaracteristics of pro* 
V- gram organization. 

INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES 

Tfie- overall' design for instruction must take into ac- 
count not only the content of instruction bat also the 
methods of delivering it. Ii^ education for marketing and 
; distribution careers, in-schdjol instruction represents only 

: ' -'.y one element of the iastructibnalprogram. One of the great 
V strength!^ of Distributive Education today is its relation- 
' -ship tb the business community and its utilization of com- 
■ iiiunity resources. This takes the form of cooperative 



\ ■ * 

training,otherwork experiences, and the project method, 
which are potent vehicle^ for experiential learning from 
actual or simUlated^eitip.loyment. A similar strategy is 
taken by the Distributive^ Education Clubs of America, 
an integral part of the instructional program at both the 
secondary and postseconda^ levels. These various strate*^ 
gies, however, tend to be applied too narrowly - to only 
a limited number of employment environments and to a 
consistently low cccupational leveL.The limitations of 
these strategies reflect limitations in program content.' 

Therefore, expansion of the number of curriculum op- 
tions available to students must be accompanied by ex- 
pansion of opportunities for related experiences which 
parallel the contenir of instruction. For example, a stu-, 
dent's cooperative training should be in the same industry 
^ashis/her in-class instruction. Similarly, DEGA's competi- 
tive events program, organized to parallel instruction by 
industry, will offer the student valuable supplementary 



experience. 

. . The 'choice of related experiences, however", must be 
. made in light of the already extensive responsibilities car- 

ried out by Distributive Education* personnel/These in- 
.elude: 

teaching • . . ) 

• DECA adVisorship . . 

• - * ' ^* 

- , • counseling of students, including recruitment and 
'"selection 

• coordination of in-class and out-of-class instruction, 
^.specifically focusingon job development and place- 
ment, execution of a training agreement, deyelop- 

' ment^of a training plan, and monitoring of s'tudent 
perfcfrmance in accordance with the training plan.' 

public relations with Goniniunity 

••administration 

' ' Distributive Education personnel must therefore cpn- 
sider the full range of instructional strategies in order to 
select options whidh may be realistically carried out^. For 
> example, it, might prove necessary in a given program to 
utilize the project method rather than cooperative train- 
ing, either because of an insufficient number of training 
stations in a given industry or because of inadequate ad- 
ministrativejime to manage out-of-class experiences with 
all industries for which instruction is offered. An examin-/, 
ation of. the options for instructional strategies is there- 
fore important in order to assess relative merits and to 
evaluate' the feasibility of utilizing each undcf different 
program conditions. 




^i^Cooperative Trajnh 



. Cooperative vc^tional education is defiried in Part G 
of the. Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 as: 

*■ **: . . a program of vocational education for persons 
who, through;a cooperative ...arrangement between the 
.school and employers,, receive instruction, including re-' 
quired academic courses and related vocational ihstruc- 
tion_by alternation of study in school with a job in any 
'occupational fielc^, bu; these two experiences must/be 
plahne'd and supervised by the^chool and employers sci 
that each'contributes to the student's education and to 
his employability. Work periods and school attendance 
may be on alternate halfrdays, full-days, weeks, or other 
perio.d of tinie in .fulfilling the. cooperative work -study 
(vocational education) program/*' 



Proponents of the method emphasize several advantages • 
to using this approach to teaching: • ' 

• It provides the most relevant curriciiluni and in- 
struction for students with vocational goals because 
it is designed to respond to students' needs and 
occupational requirements. 

V It provides for application of most vocational learn- 
ings? ^ 

. . • It provides balanced vocational preparatign includ- 
ing mJinipulative and technical skills. 

/■ . " ■ 

' It prepares students with wide variance in abilities 
for a broad range of occupational fields, 

^ • It fosters dose relationships with the community. 

. ' It trains students in occupations which are available 
in the local job market"*. 

Since the cooperative. method*:involves the student, 
teacher/coordinator, and training sponsor - the individual 
'from the, training site designated to work with the^ltuT 
' dent. 7^ a training. plan is usually developed for each stu- 
dent participating in the program. In samples of plans 
developed, by experiericed coordinators, it is suggested, 
that the' final plan should be developed together with the 
teacher/coordinator and ^training station sponsor and/or 
• business cp'nsultant from the ocbupational area in which 
training is to be jgiven. The plan delineates each learning' 
experience the student shpuld receive while in training 
arid who is. responsible for providing it. 

In conjunction with the training plan', the cogrdinator 
is advised to prepare- a training agreement, with the train- 
ing sponsor.. This, hke the training^plan, is to insure that 
the student's learning is coordinated and comprehensive. 
The training agreement consists of the foliov'ng kinds of 
information: 

• statement of the program purposes 

' career goal of the student • 

occupation(s) to be taught . . 
' duration of the training period . 

• schedule of work and school (min :r:-Tn and ma;^ 

imum hours of work) . ^ • 

• '■•.,* 1 

♦Division of Vocational" and .Technical Education, College of 
Kducation, University of M'lnncsotii^ A GuUc for Cooperative 
Vocational I\ducatiqn. (Minneapolis: September, 1969), 



-■■ • , beginning .wages and .possible conditions for in- 
; • creases in wages 

emijloyer. responsibilities ^ : ^ 

school and 'teacher-coordinator respcinsibilities 

• student responsibilities ; ' 

: , • training plan*. ■ < v 

Most courses of study in Distributive Education were 
written for use wi'th the cooperative training progam ** 
The- cooperative training approach therefore has. wide- 
spread support, and sound procedures. It also requires 
substantial effort and time^to implement well because of. 
:the careful training plans and agreements which must be 
carried out.- ' 



■ . ApplicaWe at the secondary level is an intensified pro- 
gram which might be utilized as a variation of the conven- 
tional cooperative training approach, particularly in situa- 
tions where students require exploratory experiences to 
prepare .caree"r plans. The Distributive Education program 
must remedy any deficiencies in pre-preparatory instruc- 
tion.^^/pre placing a student in a training station, Experi- 
mentatibn with intensified programs demonstrates that 
exploratory experiences may be delivered tirst;, still leav- 
ing. time to target/strain and place a student in employ- 
ment. • 

. For example, a demonstration Senior Year Intensified 
Program was undertaken by Wayne State University re- 
searchers to prepare,seniors in high school for entry-level 
occupations in a short program, the project investigated 
whether students without previous business courses could 
secure jobs as readily and perform,as well as graduates of ^ 
.'Ihe standard Busi^^ -and Distributive- Education pro- 
grams.*** ^ . 

Statistically, no significant difference in placement and 
success of Senior Intensified Program studen&W'Stu-- 
. dents in traditional Business or Distributive Education 
programs.was found: SIP liccomplished the same objective 
(i.e., placement) in 50% less time. Cooperative experience 
;. and contacts were a signficant factor in helping graduates 
(of both programs) secure entry jobs and SIP students 



• *A Guide for Cooperative Vocational Education, op. cit.' 
•**WiIfrccl Bernard K'd^\icu An Analysis of State Courses of Study 
in Distributive Education, mmc^X^oXW. University ofMinnesota; 

• August,. 195 9). pp. 21 arid 22. ' , n 

. ***Fred*S.'Cook et aj., Senior Year Intensified Currictdum Pro- 
gram: Final Report, (Dcixoli: WaS^nc Statc/UnivcrsUy, .April, 
1970). 



were more likely to enter postseconda'ry educational- 
^institutions. 

. What is significant about this demonstration Is that it 
shows that the essentials of the cooperative training mod- 
el c^n be applied in various. situations to achieve the pre- 
paratory, objective - i.e., to place students in gainful em- 
ployment."' .... ^ 

Modular Cooperative Approach \ ^ ' • 

There is additional evidence that tl\e cooperative train- 
ing approach is a highly adaptable ^flexible instructional 

' strategy. If program offerings are to beVxpanded,the flex- 
ibiiity.df the approach should be e^pibited. Especially if 
students in a Distributive Education Program seek prepar- 
ation in more than one industry ,****. modular'coopera- 
tive training experiences will have to be considered. The 
"traditional length of cooperative vocational education 

/ program has been one or two years of nine or ten months 
duration. . . A more logical determination of length 'would . 
be based on the time required to develop qualifications 
for a level of occupational performance in a student's ; 
chosen occupational field. . . Thus the length of programs 
may range Trom a minimum of three months to eighteen 

.months or longer."***** 

A modular cooperative training program will undoubt- 
edly require more time to manage on the part of Distribu- 
tive Education personnel because of the potentially in- 
creased frequency , of changing training stations for stu- 
dents. Nevertheless, it represents an attractive option for 
enabling students to prepare for more than one industry, 
including concentration in a marketing function across 
N several industries. It must therefore be considered as a 
.serious instructional strategy to implement the career 
education cluster schema at the preparatory level. 

Project Method , ^ . . ' 

The project method offers yet another alternative in- 
structional strategy to prepare an individual for employ- 
ment in his occupational choice. One advantage of the 
project approach is that it can accommodate a large num- 
licV of students. It is also an excellent'means of achieving 
career exploration jn initial preparation for seconda,ry 
school students^^particularly those too young to qualify 
for'c(^9perative< training. It involves participation in indi- 
vidual,;small-group,or large-group training plans and in a 
' laboratory classroom facility. Project activities include 
school st^ore operation, marketing surveys, career plan- 
ning, and interim employment whenever possible. 

In short; ;the"project plan gives students i\n. opportunity 



•*.***Scc Program Management section \ 

Cuide for Cooperative .Vocational Education, op. cit. 



to apply theory in practice. A project training record is 
developed for each student, outlining the student's oc- 
cupational objective, the project objective, and the curric- 
ulum unit in whiclv the classroom work is coordinated 
with" the project/ Occupational experience is only one 
type of project experience. Both project and cooperative 
methods 'seek the same learning outcomes - principally, 
integration of theory and practice. 

Distributive Education Clubs of America ^ 

; For students en oiled in the Distributive Education 
curriculum, DECA is an integral part of the'instructional 
program. Its program of youth activities includes awards 
and scholarships, career development conferences, leader- 
sliip training and educational projects. . 

DECA is a non-profit, school-centered; self-supporting 
organization whiclv is designed to develop future leaders 
for marketing and distribution. DECA is organized on the 
local, state, and national levels. At the local level, Distri- ■ 
. butive Education^ students form a Chapter of DECA and 
elect their own student officers. Nearly all^ Chapters are 
self-supporting with members" paying local; state and i)a- 
tionai dues. The Distributive'Education teacher-coordina- 
tor serves as the Chapter Acjvisor. . > 

All Chapters within a state are chartered by and co/n- 
prise.a State Association of DECA. Each State Associa> 
tion elects student officers from its m^?mbersiiip. Nation- 
al DECA is composed of State Associations. Student dele- 
gates elected or appointed by . each state elect National 
Officers. 

National DECA is made up of five divisions. The. three 
Jtudent divisions are High School, Junior Collegiate and 
Collegiate. DECA's two adult divisions are an Alumni 
Division,* composed of former Distributive Educatid'n' stu- 
dents at all levels, and a Professional- Division, composed 
of teacher-coordindtors, teacher-educators, Distributive 
Education Supervisors and administrators; supporting 
businesspersons and interested parents. 

The competitive events program of DECA, an out- 
. growth of the instructional program, provides learning 
experiences as well as awards and recognition. In many, 
of these, even ts students work with biisinesspersonsin pre- 
' parationifbr competition. 

- One of the major activities of DECA is the Merits 
Awards Program (MAP). The program, a competency- 
based approach to career exploration »nd preparation in 
marketingand distribution, is based on individual student- ' 
achievement accompanied with', an av/fird^'s program for 
student recognition^; MAP activities corrcjipond to the 
competencies needed in distributive employment and. 
progress in complexity from Bronze* level to Silver level; 
to Gold level. Whhin each grouping the student must 
demonstrate her/his knowledge. of economic understand- 
ings, product and/or service knowledge, communications / 



human and public relations, and marketing. 

DECA's role in a multiple option Distributive Educa- 
tion program is increasingly important. Enrojlment.in in- 
dustry-based courses should be accompanied by DECA 
membership and by entry into DECA's competitive events 
program in that industry. Competitive events within 
DECA, organized as multi-competency-based events to 
reflect the distribution of skills required in specific occu- 
pations, supplement the Distributive Education program 
with invaluable hands-on experience, contact with the 
businesgco'mniunity, and substantive knowledge. Further-- 
more, itxodperative training stations are not available in 
certain industries in which preparatiori is offered, DECA 
can serve as'a valuable experience to support instruction. 

The coordination of curriculum instruction by indus- 
try and.^the DECA program is a natural feature of future 
career educaUon. The task analyses accomplished for cur- 
• riculum development purposes' should serve as a base for 
coordinating the curricula for in-class instruction and the 
DECA competitive events program. .. ' 

Recommendations 

use of .instructional strategies which prdvMfi prac-, 
tical experience.^elated to in-class instructiot^tall levels 
of preparation is a central feature ^of themstributive 
Education program and one of its great strengths- ]l7ie 
effectiveness of such strategies depends in large pari on 
' the extent to which they are integrated M^ith program ob-^ 
jectives and content. Viere fore, changes in objectives and 
contenh must be accompanied by corresponding changes 
in the content; application and emphasis of such instruc- 
tional strategies as the cooperative training approach, pro- 
ject method, and DECA. j . 

Modular wje ^^^^^ cooperative training strategy should 
be, considered hrorder to permtt^students Jo^prepare-in- 
niore than one occupation and /or industry. A rotational 
system, in which students work in several occupations and 
settings could be used. Tliis might entail multiplying the 
number of draining stations unless all students in a class 
were rotated through the same ones. In choosing suitable 
strategies, the administrative burden on instructional staff 
must be considered] 

Other alternatives include intensified work experiences 
for students who\have had insufficient career ejcpToratiqn 
.and therefore must develop a career plan prior to em-' 
barking on preparatory instruction, even though they 
have enrolled in it; Expanding the-mmber of options for 
students may also require increased use of the project . 
method, if cooperative training stations are mavqilable, 
or admin'iitrative personnel realistically cannot expand 
the number and type of stations 'inimeciiately. . •* * 

.* - f 



PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 

implementing a program with multiple/instructional 
options places increased demands on program manage- 
ment to examine and, if necessary, modify all fjrogram 
components and functions consistent with the career 
cluster -schema and its consequences for prograh|i objec- 
tives; curriculum content, and related instructional strat- 
egies. ■ . ;|.. 

Program managers must insure that coordmation ot 
instruction takes place in all respects: / 



Counselor functionsyintegration of counselor func- 
tions into the totaj/program operation. I 

Evaluation: nieasuring the degree to which the pro- 
gram meets its objectives. 

' / ' r 

Program Planning: Instructional Options 



Program planning involves making decisions about, the 
framework and the details of instruction. Program/^lan- 



Offerings are consistent with manpoi<^er demands. ners must decide: 



•All components of the instructipnal program are 
coordinated for the individual student. Therefore , 

• in-class instruction and related/experiences are par- y 
allel and alsc/ consistent with' student interests and/ ^ 
career plans. . ! / . 

• Offerings' and content are articulated between dif- 
■ ferent levels^of preparatory instruction, and with 

exploratory experiences. / 

• All components'of the irisfructional'program func- 
tion to insure coordiriation in its various aspects. 
For example, enrollment practices must 'serve the 
articulation objective of the/program by assessing 

* student career plans and channeling students into 

* ;the appropriate offerings. 

To implement the career education cluster schema, 
program managers must pay special attention to the fol- 
lowing program decisions: . 



Ihstructionai options: . the particular iridustries in 
which to offer instruction, the method for making 
the decision, and the organii^ation and management 
of.multiple options / 



which indus- 

/ .• ■ 



•/Enrollment practices: the criteria by which students 
/ are enrolled in the program and the relationship be- 
tween the assessment of student experience and in- 
terest at entry and the curriculum the student fol- 
lows * » . " 

•_■ Relationship- with the business comrnunity: meth- 
' ods for expanding the involvement of businessper- 
' sons to support instruction' in new and expanded 
offerings 

• Instructional staff recruitment and preparation:. 
methods of providing trained staff in different in- 
dustry courses and coordination needs with pre - 
service educatioir to parallel the care"cr education 
cluster schema^ 



• What courses should be offered, i.e. 
tries should be studied? . , 

■ ■ ■ / • ■ 

• What is the optimal relationship between generic 
and industry-specific instruction?/ 

' ' /-. ■ 

• Can students prepare for more4han one industry? • 

. Program/.managers must consider thdt the particular 
mix of offerings in any give ri year miglit vary, depending 
on student interests and manpower needs. Program plan- 
ning tools to accomplish this assessmentire therefo re nec- 
essary. ^ Fortunately Distributive Edu(|ation has these . 
tools available. In the special context of Cooperative Edu- ^ 
cation; planning methods for all program levels are de- ^ 
scribed in the Minnesota feuWe ro.Coc^^ Vocational . 

Education: / > 

To determine what industry options should be offered, 
the key influence/must, be manpower needs. .The best 
method for assessing state and local needs is through direct 
contact with Advisory Committee^members at the state, 
and local levels. Employers can furnishlaccurate informa- 

' tTon""r"apidlr a&^^^^^ 
' firms. The risk of sole.relianqe on them, however, is that 
* incomplete or biased information will be obtained If too 
few firms are represented. • 

Information :0n current job openjngs, labor turnover 
and employment expansion rates, and five-year projec- 
\\ons for employment growth blight tq. be obtained sys- 
^tematically from such sources as the Occupational Out'-: 
took Handbook (published biennially )|and the Occupa- 
tional Outlook^Quarterly Manpow^ of the Presi- 
dent (published annually\;^nd C^m^us <^f Business ip^b^ 
lished every five years). This information is needed to in- 
sure that programs offer training in occupations with job 
openings, occupations which hold some.jpromise forOip- 
ward mobility and-occupations'that will 'not become oB- 
. solete in the future insofar as can reasonably be estimated., 

from the data. \ . . 

The second crucial factor in determining what to offer 
is stud^rit interests and career 'plans. Information milst 



be obtained about: . , < • 

' students' cdreer plans and interests 

• students' plans for further education 

• students' interests in industries and occupations for 
. which training can be provided. 

A variety of methods for obtaining the above informa- • 
tion exists. First, a survey of students can be conducted. 
Second, communication with instructional staff responsi- 
ble for exploratory programs might represent a more effi- 
cient means of obtaining at least preliminary information. 
For example, career plans developed by students in pre- 
vocational exploration could serve as the source of infor- 
mation on ^uderiit interest. Finally, recruitment jpractices 
cain be tailored to attract students interested ina particular 
industry where, manpower need§/exist. The enrollment 
process must, in any case, re-diagnose' a student's interests 
and channel the student into the appropriate option. Al- 
though planning is often seen as a process which occurs 
once at the inception of a new program, it should really 
be conducted annuajly- as part of an ongoing responsive 
vocational education program. 

The niost complex decisions relate ionthe organization 
and management of a program-'^vith tnnultiple options. 
^Assuming that the content of each industrV offering^ihe 
felationshipls'of industry instruction at different levels o*f 
preparation , and the specific choices of industry offe rings 
have been deterrpinetiythe program manage]|- rrrust still re- 
solve two central qQetstions: \ \ 



* What is the relationship between industry instruc- 
tion and instruction organized by market function 
or common competencies? 

* What combinations of industry instruction may be 
\ made available to each student? 

' ■ " •>'' 

. The answers to these questions depend in part on the 
existing structure of any^ven program. A variety of mod- 
els exist. ■ ■ ^ ' 



Relationship ofGenencandJndustry'SpeaJicInstnwtion 

1. Current Distributive Edurftion 'programs which' 
concentrate on marketingTunctions or gisneric com- 
petencies can be offered prior to grades 12-14. In- 
dustry instruction would then predominate at 

' grades 12-14. 

2. Industry instruction can represent the sole basis 
upon.which to organize programs. 

3. The core of a prrogram can concentrate* on basic 
imarket functions, with equal time spent in parallel 
on industry insirructibn and related experiences. 
This optrbn migfat eventually be replaced by indus- 
try instruction exclusively but may facilitate the 
gradual addition of industry offerings to programs 
■which do not currently have them. ^ 
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J Organization by Industries . / 

•- Complete organization by industry, the second option, 
. can be accomplished -through a combination of ;the pro- 
■- ject method and the cooperative training method.* Such 

-a Distributive Education program could be. a two-year 

*The Toledo, Ohio, Distributive Education program follows this 
model, beginning at the secondary level. 



courseof study in which the cooperative training method 
is iased in the second year of the program. In. the first 
year, the project approach is organized by industry. Spe- 
cialized work environmerits called skill centers; are ostab-^ 
lished,each skill center representing one of the industries 
in the cluster. The student selects the industry in which 
he/she is interested. In the laboratory, the students per- 
foirn all tasks, on a rotating basis, required to operate 
,that particular kind of .business. For exarhple, in a skill 



.center in the Food Service Industry, students manage the 
, concern, "cook the food, serve the food, and maintain the 
premises. The idea is for students to continue workiiig.in 
; the same occupational area in their cooperative training, 
the following year. Upon completion of the secondary 
level' program, graduates of the Distributive Education; 
program will have skills relevant to the occupations and 
employment settings of their choice. Particular note 
should be made of the ro tational feature of this approach: 
it gives students a chance to become familiar with the to- 
tal operations of business, with different levels of respon- 
sibility (i.e., management) and with occupations which 
^are.not Within the cluster but to which stmisL^nts in the in 
dustry must relate (e.g„a cook i§ in the induJStry bur. does 
not. perform a marketing function). 

Relationship of lndustn js 

Program managers must also consider whetheu sm- 
dents. may prepare, for employment in momXhsinmm in- 
dustry » Such an alternative is particularly viafele for^reiiaiiLd 
occupations which are found in more than cone, industry . 
The third option aboye^, which Vorrtbines imstruction fov 
market fiinctioa With a: core program instruction by in- 
dustry;' "might make this idea possible. An advantage 
would be f;ained from having students interested in dif-' 
ferent industries working together in the .core program 
(part of the. time and specializing. part of the time. How- 
ever, instead of students specializing in only one industry, 
several would be available over'the duration of . the pro- 
gram (secondary or postsecondary). 
' The particular difficulties of implementing this idea 
involve (a) scheduling and (b) arranging for related par- 
allel experiences, especially in' the cooperative training 
mode. To make multiple options available to each stu" 
dent would require' evenily matc^hed student interests!/ 
That is, rotating students through different specialities 
and through different training stations would be most 
easily accomplished if the same number of students were 
interested in the same options.Jn this casc^each of.three 
students, for example, could proceed in turn- through 
three training stations, one for each three months of a 
year-long program. The advantage of such a program lies ' 
in the ability to serve diverse' student interests and to 
prepare students broadly for related occupations within 

.i-several employment settings. • • / 

' . ■ • ' - " / ' 

' , ■ . / . • / 
Recruitment; Selection, Enrollment 

' . - .. ■■/■ ■ -/ • • 

Determining wjhich students are/to*bc served by the 
Distributive Edijcation program is central to the success 
and effectiveness of the prograrn'. In light of the career 
education concept, increased burijen is placed on prQgram 
management to'select and enroll students whose interests 
-in marketing and distribution careers have been explicitly 
confinned in carper exploration. Career education is,alsu) 



likely to influence the nature of recruitment since exjilor- 
ation activities should acquaint students with information . 
bo'^h about occupations and about education and training 
opportunities. 

Unfortunately, today typical processes of recruitment, 
selection and enrollment in vocational programs in mar- 
keting and distribution often include decision-making by 
default. The various reasons for the different choices of 
students to pursue vocational preparation at the second- 
ary level include: 

• need to earn durimg or immediately after high 
school ' / 

• alienation from siirfeool and desire to enter adult 
-^employment immediately thereafter 

• positive desire to p^sapare for employment and pur- 
sue additional leaK$£sng opportunities through ex- 
perience and aduit^eiiucation . . . 

• positive desire to tprepare for interim or part-time 
employment to help advance educational goals .- 

' eagerness to exerqise independence arid adult , re-^ 
sponsibilities and impatience with the school 
environment 

The criteria which program administrators utilize to enroll 
; students also vary. .In general, an interestin marketing 
■ and distribution is among the criteria in an undefined 
way. Other criteria used include academic ability, educa- 
tional background and squalifications, character, health, 
aptitudes and talents. In a study of ciooperative Distribu- 
tive Education in IlHnois, ihe following selection factors 
were found to be used moVt frequently:. 

: grades - 31% , 

' teacher recommendations — 25% 

. • * 

• student interest in'Distributive Education - IVTo ■ ■. 
' student attendance — 23% ■ - 

> student interviews — 19%* 

- ' . " , ■ ^ •' • ■ . 

• Another issue revolves around whether Distributive 

Education courses should be open to all students, college 

boundr^ not, who have interest in studying marketing 



*Warren g!" Meyer and. William B. Logan, y^cp/cnv i7//ry Synthesis 
of Research in Distributive Education (Columbus: The Center 
for Vocational and Technical !:ducation, Ohio Sti^te University, 
1966), p. 85. ' * ( 



and distribution in college and/or pursuing a career in 
raaiketihg andidistributioh. Some advocate that the only 
importantselectioh criteria are that (a) the student wants 
-the instcuction;(b) the student is employable'ancj (c).the 
studentjplans to pursue a career in marketing and distri- 
bution. 

In the future,. the key criterion will be educated stu- 
^ent iniEerest and decision-making. 

Recomnnendations ' 

[ Career education practices wiBdnfluence processes of 
recruitment, selection and enrqlbtnent.' Students are ex- 
pected to make more educated chwices. Program adminis- 
tra tors need to apply more specific career-oriented eligi- 
bility criteria. This is particularly important fof enroll- 
rrientmto industry-specific instruction. Students mllhavc 
to demonstrate adequate knowledge and interest to qual- 
' ify. Program adnliinistrators will therefore have to develop 
■^ methods for assessing student interests and decisions and'' 
the basis upon mich decisions hav^ been made. 

Prograrri administrators mil therefore have to develop 
methods for learning student decisions or career plans and . 
the basi^ upofi^^^ ^^^^ fnade. Further/a 

means ofenrdflihg students who, through no fault of their 
own; have hit had^the opportunity for exploratory ex- 
periences. Will need to be included in program design. 
This would^take the form of conditional enrollment, ini- 
tial exploration and career - planning, and subsequent 
channeling into industry -specific instruction. A brief in- 
tense exploratory experience might be attempted prior 
• to enrolling a student, utilizing guidance j^ersowiel and 
ww^^ipied ^hooP hours, to avoid the complexity of ser- 
ving students with extremely different degrees ofrnder- 
standing of their own career plans. 

The recruitment function of Distributive Education 
mightaalso be. streamlined by working close l)r with career 
education c<mrdinators, or otheninstructiomdl staff re- 
sponsible fomc^irecting career exploration. Student learn- 
ing about marketing and distribution careers and about 
the local Distributive Education program yould therefore 
come primarily from career exploration activities. Distri- 
butive Education personnel would serve a support, rather 
: than a principal, function. Viis would apply at junior and 
senior high school levels preliminary tq secdndary and 
postsecondary preparatory instruction. 
. ^ ■ i' ,■ - ■ 

' i Relationship with the Business Community: i 
Advisory Committees 



dustry will therefore be ^necesisary for effective prograim 
initiation and-management.. ^ . 

The :role.cf Advisory Camntittees has-beerj: discussed ' " 
in a number of sources. Of particular irppcJrtance iin tlie y 
context K5,f t£Xpnil4ing instructiomal ' options are the fo]r 
lowing functiionsr*^ " w 

• .advising on course content,:helping dbtain display 
equipment, materials and literature^ and providing 
instructional.lielp througli resource speakers^ trade 
materials , an(S-occupational:iinformation 

• assisting lhe.tsacher-coordinator in relating instruc- 
tion to the nesds of the community . 

helping estabSish standards for entrance into Distri- 
. butive Educaaion. ^ * . 

As a liaison betwem the.schooi and business community , 
the , Advisory Comnaittee could: serve in a variety of ways: 

• V assisting .an'biganizing cooperative vocational .edur 

cation prograims - " • , 

• • identifying suitable training stations, recommend-. . 

ing job rotation forarainees, assisting in determin- 
ing criteria and standards for measuring job perfor- 
mance of students at the training station . 

• establishing agreement among employers to. main- 
tain ^ proper wage scale; working with labor and 
matiagement on the local level to insure maxim^im 
' involvement and cooperation; recognizing graduates 
. by providing preferential jo'b opportunities. 

Recommendations . ' 

The use ofAdviso,ry Committees should be expanded, 
with respect to industry offerings chosen by program - 
managers. Members should be . selected partly for know-' 
ledgeable representation of the industry at issue. They ; 
should be. efigaged- early in the program planning process 
^ and ulliiied in all program opemtion functions, to the 
maximum extent possible. Only with such representation 
can be a Distributive Education program measure its relc- ■ 
vance to emploj^ers.: ^ • • 



\ 
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: Expanding program options will require increased util^. 
izatioh oFand reliance on Advisory Gommittees. The cap- 
ability and expertise developed, by current4nstructional 
*%taff and administrative personnel cannot be expected to 
extend, to-all industries. Support from experts in each in; 



li - - 
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♦From /I Guide for Cooperative Vocational Education, pp.44A6^ 
and Alan K. Cohen J/qndhook for Distributive Education Teach-, 
cr-Coordinators (Harrisburg; Bureau of Vocationul» Technical, 
and Continuing Education, Pennsylvania State Depi.^of Hduca- 
tion,196§'),p: i4: . / > 
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.Insinictiort^Stiaff: Recruitment and Preparation 

^•The.qiuility of /all education programs largely depends 
on the quaility of $taff. Expansion of industry-specific in- 
structional options poses particularly difficult staffing 
questions for program management. Requirements for. 
instructional personnel must be realistically assessed in 
terms of the already major responsibilities.borneby teach- 
er-coordinators. Increasing the responsibilities of the ex- 
isting Staff may be unreasonable. In addition, staff trained 
in a specific industry\will be desired to implement indus- 
try instruction. Securing specialized staff, however, is al- 
so difficult especially if certification requirments preclude 
utilizing business personnel competent in the specific in- 
dustry. Teacher recruitment must therefore be examined 
•and the implications of expanded options for pre-service 
and jn-service.education must be assessed- 

Responsibilities of the teacher-coordinator currently 
vary greatly. Differences in degree of responsibility^ de- 
pend in part on school. size. and structure and geographic . 
location. In rural areas, one coordiiiator may serve two or 
three schools and be responsible fpr all program activities'; 

. from planning and recruitment of students to follow-up 
'studies. At the other extreme^, in. large schools or in 
schools iri urban areas the coordinators might be* resppn- 

x^sible for placement and follow-up only. Other vocational' 
teachers deliver the classroom instruction . 

The fivebiisic job functions of the teacher-coordfnator 
are: \i) teaching. 2) guidance, 3) coordination, 4) public 
relations and 5.j) operation and admiriistration. The teach- 
ing functi^n aften includes curriculum development arid 
insufingJhlit a>n-the-job experience and classroom instruc* 
tion are closely reiated. The guidance function includes • 
the rccruitments^'nd interviewing of prospective program 

: participants. The coordination function involves job. dev- 
elopment and job\placement, development of training 
•agreement between" the school and the employer, develop- 
ment of a training pi a^^with the training sponsor, and the 
sf ude n t , and niai n t ai ri i ng a^od re) a t io nsh i p wit H ie lii ploy - 
ers. 'The public relations function is an ongoing process 
conducted "so that com'munity^interest in and support of, 

..the program i^, developed and .mbi^tained,- Finally i the 

teacher-coordinator is typically responsible for all aspects 
of program operation and administration. In, the multiple 
option program, thelrble of the teacher-coordinator will 
become even-rnore complex in the future, NVith industry 
instruction, the teacher-coordinator must be able to man- 
age a program with courses for students with diverse in- 
terests. ; ■ , 
. Tn addition, with the introduction of career education, 
the Distributive Education teacher, 'by virtue of his/her^ 
experieiTice,''may be enlisted to play a more active role in 
the careei. education of students prior, to the secondary' 
leveKTheincreased opportunity to explore career^choices 
prior to the secondary level will ajso produce a new type 



of stiident in Distributive-Education seaomdary irv post-, 
secoradary programs. Mostliikely, adminiiStrative, cownsel- 
ing and coordination responisibilities wiKncrease. 

Teacher preparation will therefore, Tequire .modifica- 
tion^in accordance with the. revised functJonsfof instruc- 
tional personnel. Teacher preparation and in-service train- 
ing will have to provide teachers with: 

• knowledge of industry characterisrics 

• understanding of the career education framework. 

' ^he current undergraduate curriculum, according to 
.Lucy C. Crawford,* is structured to offer teacher-coor- 
dinators occupational experience, a broad and concrete 
understanding of the imany distributive occupations, and 
knowledge of techniques unique. to conducting a Distri- 
butive Education couise. It typically includes college core 
- requirements (72 homirs), professional core requirements 
(27 hours), t^aching 'major requirements (46 hours^ with 
27 hours in technical courses,e.g,,Vl/flr/:er//;^, Advertising 
and Salesthanship, 1.8 hours in Distribudve. Education 
courses, e.g., Are^s of Distribution, Trends of Distribih 
tion, and Store Operations, and 7 hours in directed occu- 
pational experience), specialized (D.E.) re(jmrOtnici«((12 
hours) e,g,, Melhods of Teaching 0£„ Organtsjuf^mim^ 
Administration SupeM^hhi of.AdwJt Tean'Itimg, J2 
hours of electives.** . 

keeping in mind the difficulty of satisfyiing ditverse 
eduuarional and occupationiil needs, pre-service*pr0gnBms 
require assessment in ligh t of theugro wing needUo pjre|jiare 
Distributive Education te;achers as learning imaniigers, 
carepr development special^is^aniii.expert administrators. 

For example, current prtsgrams may not be aibie to. sat- 
isfy the growing need for personnel who have adiequate 
occupational exf)erience as well as educationarexpertise. 
Pre -service students come to the prograuii with differenil 
backgrounds and different. training needs. 1>. 

"There are basically three groups of individuals who re- 
ceive pre-service training: (1) young high school grad- 
uates with minimal occupational experience who are 
conteniplating a foUrryear college de^ree,.(2) experi- 
enced^business and industry oc public ser^ice workers 
whoy/return to college- to prepare for teaching, (3Xex- 
perienced teachers in other subject matter field$ who 
must be certified for vocational education and who 
may lack adequate occupation experience.*** 

*Lucy C. Crawford,/! Distributive Teacher Education Curriculum 
"~rlw6ry Design {Hlacksburp:. Virginia 'Polytechnic Institution, 
1972). / ' . • , . 

- '^*The graduate curriculum focuses more directly o'n the Complex, 
and difficult task of. ad ministering and managing ah effective Dis- 
tributive Education program, Therefpre Jt offers. such, course's as 
Individualizing' Distrif)utive Education Instructlqn, Art iatla tion 
of the Occupational Experiences, and Contemporary Issves in 
Distributive Education. (Crawfo^rd, 105) ^ 
* * *A Guide for Cooperative . [Vocational Education , p . 1 04 . 
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In A Guide for Cooperative Vocational Educatiofl^Tcn" 
uous argument is made fo'r enlisting the-h5lp;;^pbusiness, 
industry, and public service agencies ip^ovidirig occupa- 
tional^experience for teachers in t^tfming. 

One strategy forgiving teajjt^s industry-specific com- ' 
peteiice is. to offer in-sem:ce education^ and/or occupa- 
tional experience to cufrent instructional, personnel. At 
present,- graduate >{^og rams provide opportunities for 
teachers to up'^iife and improve their technical and pro- 
fessional cmnpetencies in summer school classes, intensive 
workshQjpTs, evening and Saturday classes and extension . 

• cour>«. It has also been suggested that teacher-coordina- 
tp^^ should return to industry every three years or so for 

>^ summer's experience. However, in-service upgrading 
may be appropriate only for programs where industry in- 
structiori is a-part of the total curriculum (as in option 3, 

,p.44). - 

For other models of program delivery where^industry 
instruction predominates, teacher knowledge of indus- 
tries, even after training, may hot be sufficient. Ther-jfone 

■ the utilization of staff recruited from the busin«&i ccwpv- 
munity may be required* In fact, soine steps have ;alrea% 
been taken to encourage businesspersons to enter teach- 
ing. Some states hav6 modified their certification stand- 

' ardp so that individuals without teaching education back- 
grounds could teach Distributive Educatioaifor up to two 
years on an Interim Standard Certificationi^while taking 
couises needed for permanent certification. 

Although teacher certification stahdardsvvary greatly 
from state-to-state, it is generally accepted rthat the Dis- 
tributive Education teacher needs occupatioiial experi-' 
ence, professional preparation in\the technical content 
"and adequate preparation in professional education! jn 
order to. be competent and certifiable as a teache/-cooF- 
dinator. Clearly, the provision of e<^ucational background 

vfor businesspersons and. occupational experience for edu- 

* caters will be necessary to develop/ the staiff capability for 

• multiple-option programs. 

. \^ ' ■ . / " 

Recommendations ^ . . 

Fre-service. education must therefore be assessed for 
. breadth and depth of occupational experience; career 
education content; instruction iti learning management 
and program coordination. In each of these areas, revision 
of the pre-service curricu lum is likely. 

Further, in-service education, often focused on im- 
provement of instructional techniques, \<^ill requir^jsxpan- 

• sion to increase , industry-specific competence, manage- 
ment capability , and, again, career education knowledge. 
Vie latter involves not only information about career 
concepts but also strategies for articulating with career 
education personnel in school systems. a 

Finally, certification requirements to'enable business 
' personnel to deliver instruction in industry-specific 



' courses should be examined. Barriers to utilization of 
business personnel should be alleviated. 

Counseling 

The counseling function 'gains in importance as stu- 
dentVcareer decision-making is. emphasized. Counseling* 
even nbw represents an area of.overlap between Distribu- 
tive Education and guidance personnel. To implement the 
career education concept increases the a^readyXdentified 
need for careful coordination of the counseling function. 

Career Cbujiseling programs are increasing. Sorne pro- 
grams, for exakiple, are in the form of **Career Resource 
Centers" whichXcontain inforrnation on specific careers 
and which are utilized by social studies teachers in certain 
career exploration\units. Expansion of career education 
in junior high schobl is expected to bring with it an in- 
crease in career counseling activities on. that level. « 

iMany of the*,traditional dutiefof the vocational coun- 
selor, including career counseling, are ;performed by-the 
teacher-coordinator at the secondary level. In a survey of 
counselors and teacher-coordinators in Minnesota, coun- 
seling functions were seen as shared.* There was strorig 
agreement that five should be performed by the counsel- . 
;.or, and twenty-tv;o by the teacher-coordinators. Amori| 
the functions-whichshouldor could be assumed by coun- 
selors were: interpreting tests of interest and aptitude, 
. and counseling students as to the best utihzation of their 
abilities; counseling students on seasonal work, < part-time 
jobs and entrepreneurship; counseling students on enroU- 
nierit in cooperative -training programs and electives in 
such programs; maintaining files on students and onxDc- . 
cupations. Helling concludes that such "technical" coun- 
seling duties are assumed by counselors but that duties 
which involve close association with student-trainees be- 
long to the teacher-coordinators. 

The coope ration. of counselors and teacher-coo rdina- 
' t^brs is increasing in many places/In some programs teach- , 
er-coordinators are urged to Involve counselors in many ^ 
of their^ctivities, such as visits to training statiojis in or- 
der tc/meet employers. The , prevailing relationship be-, 
tween counselors and teacher-coordinators is a coopera- 
tive one, with a high degree of shared responsibility, and 
mh most of the face-.to-face, individual counseling per-,, 
^formed by the teacher-coordii^ator. 

This involvement in counseling by tliej^acher-coor- : 
dinator is likely to contiiiue, because of>tnQ special needs 
of cooperative Distributive Ed licaUcrn students and be-„. 
cause of the expansion of career education. Both the 
career education teacher and^e Distributive Education 
teacher-coordinator are ^cpricerncd with helping students 

*C.H. Helling, **Thc Overlapping Roles of Counselors and Coor- 
dinators'*, Delta Pi Epsilon Journal, Vol. Hi (May,. 1965), pp.. 
88-94, 



make career d^cislonsi and appropriate educational and 
l^l^ybcational plans based on those decisions, They are there- 
:^^^^Te concerned with providing 'Accurate and complete in- 
■:' formation about job markets and occupational r«quire- 
; .ment$, helping students better understand their own 
■ goals and- objectives, and helping them make rational 
-"^' decisions aboiil their future plans. c 

r:" Recommendations ^ . 

The, guidance counselor is likely to function as the 
schooVs mancger of career information resources. He I she 
- ' Mill become more actively imohed in assisting individual 
. students to develop their own career plans. Cooperation 
'and coordination between counselors at all levels and Dis- 
/ tributive Education personnel should therefore be aimed ^ 
, at improving the basis of student decision-making and, as 
a result, refining the selection/enrpllmeni process in Dis-. 
tributive Education. To insure that this process is^man- 
aged effectively, Distributive Education personnel must 
continue to.work closely with counselors and advise them 
on the development of industry-specific instructional 
programs as they are initiated. ^ 

Program Evaluation 

Program evaluation is an essential function undertaken 
to determine whether the program meets its objectives. 
Accountability in education exempts-net program from 
this function; but in vocational education, it is especially 
important. Such information server program planning 
purposfesrby helping program managers to strengthen ele- 
ments of the program which are inadequate in some re- 
; spect.It alsoseryes asa performance measure for the pro- 
gram which can be useful in attracting students, employer 
interest, and community support. 



An effective program, in terms of the preceding dis- 
cussion, might be evaluated on a number of criteria, such 

as: • ■ " *" , 

• the degree of student satisfaction in employment 

• the level of competence achieved by students as 
judged by employers ^ , 

' • the degree to which employers filled manpower 
needs with program graduates 

' " ' ' > . • ' V. . 

• the availability of program offerings to meet em- 
ployer'needs and student interests. 

Programs would thus be evaluated on quality (e.g., on 
the basis of placement and the tenure of student em- 
ployment) rather than on quantity(e.g., numbers of grad- 
uates). Follow-up data would be necessary to perform a 
thorough evaluation. , . / ' 

. ..In Distributive Education programs today, program 
evaluation is not a function consistently per^omied.' As 
program offerings are expanded; the demand for evalua- 
tion increases. In its absence; program managers can only 
guess at the success of their programs and cannot make 
informed decisions. ' . 

■ • f.' . 

Recommendations 

Responsiveness to the needs of society , employers and 
students can be achieved only through informed decision- 
making. It is therefore imperative that program evaluation 
measures and procedures be specified in the initial stages 
of program planning or re-planning. . 



NUMMARY' OF CONCLUSIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Career Education * ' - / 

Career education is ii pQrvii§lvo oducutiunnl pliilosophy 

aHd Slfalggy V'llilill mp^^i nil IllUUt-s ilblhe^eclucational 
system in its delivery. Essentially, it seeks to develop stu* 
dent career decision-making skills in order to assist indi- 
viduals to better target their career choices to meet man- 
power and personal needs. Career education promotes the 
adaptability and coping skills of the individual as well as 
his/her competence for employment. 

Therefore, Distributive Education programs and per- 
sonnel must: ;.v 

• include career decision-making content in prepara- 
tory programs / 

<i 

• coordinate instructional content and/methods with 
• • earlier student experiences, especially career explor,- 

ation 

• relate to many educational actors /including career / 
^ education coordinators, guidance/ counselors, and^- 

teachers 



./ 



■ I- 



' * relate to members of the business community/, ais 
. both co-cducators and future employers. : / 

£ ' / 

Distributive Education Program Content 

.To fulfill, student interests, conform. to'student decis- 
ion-making criteria', and meet the needs of employers, 
Distributive Education programs should implement the. 
cluster concept and organize by industry-specific offer- 
ings. This requires activities prerequisite to curriculum 
•devejppnient as well as an assessment of all program com- 
ponents. 

Therefore, preliminary to curriculum development, the 
followmg analyses must be undertaken: ^ 

: • identification-'of occupations suitable for training 
at secondary, pos^secondary,' and adult levels of 
' . . instruction . • 

• groupi'mg of occupations with related skills based'on 
'task analyses ^ « 

-< ■ ■'• 

- • specification of performance objectives for groups** 
of occupations with related skijl.s^ 

■ * " " «* 

Distributive Education Instructional Strategies 

Instructional s.Jrategies which support in-class instruc- 
tion must be consistent with the organization of that in- 



struction, Distributive Education personnel utilize many 
effective instructional strategies which should be contin-" 
ued in,a curriculum Organized by industry. - . 

Therefore, the* principal strategies should be managed 
to conform to organization by industry as foilbws:.* 

• Cooperative training Stations-should be in the'^ame 
industry as tiie industry instruction of the student'sl 
choice. 

• Project methods, simyarly industry^based, should 
be utilized as appropriate, especially where inade-' 

• '^Vquate numbers of training stations'tj^an be found. 

• DECA shpviJd be an integral part of the instrutj^tional 
program ► . ^ - - . . 

, • Modular applications of these strategies/particular- 
ly cooperative training, should be investigated. 

Distributive Education Program Management 

Each program corriponent must be assessed for consis- 
tency witl^ the career education, concept, and its conse- 
quent curriculum organization by industry. 

Therefore, program managers must undertake to de- 
cide the following issues: ^ ^ " 

• Program Offerings: the specific mix of industry of- 
ferings in any given program must be deterdined 
on the basis of manpower needs and student inter- 
ests. These must be coordinated at all levels of pre- 
paratory' instruction. 

. ' ' Delivery of Instruction: the relationship of indus- 
try-specific instruction to -marketing function Jn-- 
struction, especially since the latter is tiie^pfevail- 
ing current form,must bedecided. lndusfry instruc- 
tion, may substitute for, supplement, or follow 
- generic instruction. , 

^"^-"^Stud^ent Options: the. number df iridustries fn which 
a student mny prepare must be decided. The pos- 
' sibility of a student studying related occupations- 
in more than onje industry** at both secondary and 
postsecondary^. levels^ should be considered. The 
^ consequent requirements for . rotation through a 
number of parallel- cooperative training stations 
must also b6 considered. " / 

^' . " 

*• Recruitment, Selection, Enrollment:* a crucial Ve-. 
quirenient is the modification of recruitment, sel- 
ection and enrollment-poHcies and procedures con- 



y^hile revised sel- 
inCirease in impor- 



^$!l^Ssisxc^ the career education conciPpt. l^mplTasis 
||L5:;?^}|f^on^^^^^^ to decline 

glgcpxSectibat^ criteria ir 

dietermining. student . career 
'\ plans and'channgling students in accordance with 
y\ them. For students who have had little or no career 
exploration,: it is . i^ on the Distributive 

r - ' Education^prograiti to provide it, either prior to en- ' . . 
' ' rollment ah .short experiences or as the condition 
. ' on^hich enfollnient IS contingent. 

' • Advisory Gomniittee: to undertake the expansion 

of industry-specific offerings requires increased . 
utilizatioiV^ and reliance on business personnel. 
The formation of industryvadvisory cornmittees 
'\ should therefore represent the initial step in pro- 
gram planning. 

- Instructional Staff: Recruitment' and Preparation: 
program quality depends largely on' program staff. 
" Modification in program content and delivery must 
necessarily entail related adaptations in staff recruit- 
^ - -ment and preparation policies arid activities. In part- . ' 
J{/ * icular, pre-seryice training needs to be re-assessed 
' 'for adequacy of occupational experience and of 
career decision-making content. In-service educa- - 
' tion similariymust be organized to assist staff to 



^e^tpJand occupational competence, knov/ledge' of 
career -education, and abilityv.tq manage/ multi-op-*. 
tiq>n programs. l>ep'en(iing ori jhe relationship be- 
twiben generic andiihdibtry instruction, the recruit- 
ment of business personnel as instruciticinal staff 
will be necessary to some degree and Certification 
requirecnemts. far teaching must therefore be exa- 
mined and. ipossibly. modified. Changes in program 
will deniatad a reassc^ment of current administra- 
tive and teachimg stniSure; they may require Ihe 
additibh of a program riianager to the structure or 
the reallocatioa ofvthe teacher^oordinators* re- 
•sponsibiiities* i-J \"' 

CounseEng: the counseling Tunctions performed 
by Distributive Education personnel must be co- 
ordinated with guidance staff within the total edu- 
cational system in order to insure efficient use of 
resources, on iiG one hand, and comprehensive 
career counseling'on.the'other. . 

Program Evaluation: a'crucial function which pro- 
gram managers must initiate is program evaluation. 
Tp determine the . degree to which programs meet 
the needs of society, employers and students, stu-. 
• dies of students at the point of exit, as well as fpl- 
low-up studies, must be undertaken. Accountability 
depends upon condiict of this function, asVddes 
program iinprovement. \ 
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GUIDE TO CLUSTER DIAGR^MS 



V 



Marketing and Distribution is a diverse field, employing- tens of millions of people. The industries and 
occupations within Marketing and Distribution have been clustered (grouped) according to the products 
and services they provide, to satisfy consiimerneeds. 

Marketing and Distributiorrcan be divided into six siibckisters defined by consumer needs: 

• Business and Financial Services ' . 
Fashion Merchan'dise - 

• ' Property and Home-Related Items . - . 

• . Services i'or Personal Needs 

• Food Distribution 
Transportation Services. \ . \ 

A diagram is prftvided for each of these subclusters.^ " ^ 

Each diagram; providesT; . . v . 





The Industries 
which comprise 
the subcluster. 





















* ■ • ■ . / ■ 



Examples of the 
Employers in the 
subcluster 
industries. . 



Example of Occupations in this industry, 
in the five marketing functions. 



At the top of each of the cluster diagrams is a brief description of the- industries and occupations. 
th&-subcluster. Example occupations within each industry are identified by marketing and distri- • 
butipn function: selling, buying, sales promotion, market research, and management... ■ \ 



BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL SERVICES 



The Business and Financial Services subcluster includes all of those^ occupations which provide 
financial and business services: "People employed , in this subcluster work for advertising agencies, 
banks, credit bureaus, insurance companies and companies involved iij mtemational trade. Some of the 
occupations in this subcluster include insurance agent, advertising executive, bank teller, customs 
house broken and industrial market salespersons. These occupations are concerned with providing 
services to businesses and individuals. 



Advertising 
Services 



Advertising 
Agencies 



Display 
Houses 



Outdoor 
Advertising 
Firm -^<^< 



Direct Mail 
Houses 



SELLING 


Account Executive 

T.V. Time Salesperson ^ 


BUYING 


Media Buyer 

Display Supplies Buyer 


SALES 
. PROMOTION 


Direct Mail Specialist 
Display Person 


MARKET 
RESEARCH 


Motivation Researcher 
Media Researcher 


MANAGEMENT 


Account Supervisor 
Display Manager 



Finance 

and 

Credit 



Banks 



Stock 
Exchanges 



Brokerage 
Firms 



Credit 
Bureaus 



SELLING 


New Accounts Teller 
Stockbroker 


BUYING 


, Securities Trader 
Broker's Floor Representative . 


SALES ■ : ' 
PROMOTION . 


Sales Promotion Manager 
Head of Public Relations 


MARKRT 
RESEARCH 


Credit Analyst 
Financial Analyst 


MANAGEMENT 


Manager of Credit Bureau 
Bank Prelsident 



\ 



Industrial 
Marketing 



/ 



Insurance 



IndustriaL;^ 

Equipment 

Manufacturer 



Business 

Machinery 

Manufacturer 



^Office Supply 
Distributor 



Industrial 

Cleaning 

Services 



Life insurance 
Companies * 



Casualty 

Insurance 

Companies 



Governments! 
Agencies 



Insurance 
Agencies 



. SELLING 


Manufacturer's Reprekentative 
Equipment Salesperson 


BUYING 


Communication Equipment Buyer 
Textile Machinery Buyer 


. SALES 
' PROMOTION 


iiis.iiLUkiunai rNuvciusing uirecTor 
Trade Show Display Designer 


MARKET ^ 
RESEARCH 


.Sales Forecaster 


MANAGEMENT 


Industrial Sales Manager 
Product Manager^ ' ' 


V 


^SELblNG 


Insurance Salesperson 
Group Insurance Salesperson 


\uYING 


^ Insurance Placer 

Estate Planner 

N,. . • • 


aAL^ 
► PROMOTION 


Advertising Promotion ' . 

Manager ^x . 

. * ■ ■ \ 


MARKET \ 
RESEARCH 


■ . • - . , ' • 
Insurance Investigator : ^ \ 

Sales Forecaster 


' MANAGEMENT 


h^^rance Sales Mariager 
Insurance Office Manager 



•< 



BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL SERVICES 



International 
Trade 



Import . 
Firms 



Export 
Firms 



Custom 
Houses 



Iroreign 
Exchanges 



SELLING 



BUYING 



SALES 
PROMOTION 



MARKET 
RESEARCH 



MANAGEMENT 



Export Agent ' 



Import Agent" 
Customs House Broker 



International 

Sales Representative 



Test Market Supervisor 



Import-Export f\rtanager 
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FASHION MERCHANDISE 



The Fashion^Merchandise subcluster includes those occupations involved in the marketing of 
clothing and general merchandise iten"iS, People employed in this subcluster work in stores such as 
specialty stores, clothing.stores, departtiient stores, discotint stores, and shoe stores. In addition, many 
of the people employed in this subcluster are employed by manufacturers of apparel and general mer- 
chandise and are concerned with markeiting to discount and department stores. 





Specialty 
Stores 




SELLING 


Fur Salesperson 
Jewelry Salesperson 














- Shoe 






BUYING 


Leather Goods Buyer 

^\flerchandise Manager ' * 






Stores 










Apparel 

and ' - 
Accessories 


















, SALES 


• Fashion Coordinator , 










PROMOTION, 


Display Specialist 






'^Clothing 










Designers ; 
Shop 




• MARKET 
RESEARCH 


Customer Interviewer 
Sales Analyst 












Men's 

Apparel Stores 




MANAGEMENT 


Men's Department Head. 
Store Manager 



General 
Merchandise, 



Department 
Stores 



Discount 
Stores 



Variety 
Stores 



Catalog 
Houses 



, SELLING 


Cashier 

China & Glassware Salesperson 


BUYING 


Silverware Buyer 
Gift Buyer 


SALES 
^' PROMOTION 


Bridal Consultant 
Cosmetic Demonstrator 


MARKET 
RESEARCH 


Comparison Shopper 
Sales Analyst 


MANAGEMENT 


Store Manager 
Customer Service Manager 
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PROPERT Y AND HOME RELATED ITEMS 

This subcluster includes tliose occupations involved in the marketing of homes and home-related 
item^s. The employers in this field include real estate agencies, furniture stores, upholstery repair 
stores,' and hardware stores. Examples of occupations are general hardware buyer, apartment complex 
manager, furniture merchandise manager and drapery salespersori. ^ 



Real 

Estate ' 



Home 
Furnishing 



\ 



Real Estate- 



! Offices 



I Property 
I Managers 

■\ 



Appraisers 



Industrial 
Developers 



Furniture 
Stores • v.- 



Upholstery 
Repair Stores 



Home Appliance 
Stores 



Home Furnishing 
Stores 



SELLING 


Real Estate Salesperson: 

Property Rental Agent ' 


. BUYING 


■ 4: . 

Real Estate Locator 
Business Broker 


SALES 
. PROMOTION 


Building Consultant 


MARKET 
RESEARCH \ * 


' Real Estate Appraiser , 
Market Analyst 


MANAv:£MENt 


Industrial Development Manager 
Apartment Complex Manager ^ 




SELLING 


Furniture Salesperson 
Drapery Salesperson 


BUYING 


Furniture Merchandise Manager 
Radio &T.V. Buyer 


. SALES . 
PROMOTION . 


DJspl ay Manager ,. : 
Interior Decorator , ^ 


MARKET 
RESEARCH 


Comparison Shopper 

Sales Analyst . 


MANAGEMENT 


Home Furnishings Dept. Manager 
Furniture Store Manager 

^ ■ ^ • ■■■■ 



SERVICES FOR PERSONAL NEEDS 

This subcluster includes those occupations concerned with marketing services which meet the 
personal needs of the consumer. Examples of employers in. .this subcluster include hotels, travel 
agencies, beauty shops, florist shops, dr>' cleaning establishments, and amusement parks. The occupa- 
tions m this subcluster include dry cleaning clerk, golf club manager, tourism director, hotel manager, 
and director of sales promotion. ^ . V . .1 



Food 
Services 



Hotel and 
Lodging 



Restaurants 



Cafeterias 



Catering 
Services 



Concessions 



Hotels 



Motels 



. Campgrounds 



Guest Houses 



SELLING - 


Function Planner 
Waiter/Waitress 


BUYiNG 


Paper Goods Buyer 
Purchasing Agent 

' 1^ ^. — 


SALES 
► PROMOTION 


Host/Hostess 


MARKET 
RESEARCH 


Motivational Researcher 


MANAGEMENT 

1 

-i ■ 


Restaurant Manager ' • , 




SELLING 


Convention Coordinator 
Front DesK Clerk 


BUYING V ^ 


Purchasing Agent, Supplies 


SALES 
PROMOTION 


Hospitality Host • 
Director of Sales Promotion 


. MARKET 
RESEARCH 


Survey Designer 


MANAGEMENT 


Hotel Manager ' i . , 
Front Office Manager 



SERVICES FOR PERSONAL NEEDS 



Recreation 
and 

Tourism 



Community 
Agencies 



Travel 
Agencies 



Theatres 



Sports Arena 



SELLING, 


\ •. 

Travel Agent \ 
Ticket Seller 


BUYING 


Booking Agent \ 

Tour Buyer \ 

*\ - \ 


. SALES 
PROMOTION 


\. . . 

Advance Person \ 
Tourisrri Director \ 


MARKET / 
RESEARCH 


. \ 

Consumer Researcher \ 

Motivational Researcher ! 

■ • •• I 


MANAGEMENT 


Golf . Club Manager » 
' Theater Manager 





Drugstores 




SELLING 


. Dry Cleaning Clerk 










Buyer, Photographic 
.Supplies 






Beauty Shops 




BUYING , . 




















Personal . 
/Services ' 




















SALES 


Photographic Designer * 








' PROMOTION 


Promotion Specialist 
























PhotOviraphic 




MARKET 


Location Analyst 






^ Studios 
















RESEARCH 








1 










Dry Cleaning 




MANAGEMENT 


Photograph Studio Mijnager 
Funeral Director 




Establishments 







SERVICES FOR PERSONAL NEEDS 



Floristry 



Flowershops 



Nurseries 



Plant Shops 



Floral 

Supplies 

Distributor 



SELLING, ^ 


Flower Salesper^n 
Florist SuDpHes Salesperson 


BUYING 


Flower Buyer 


SALES 
PROMOTraN 


Floral Design Consultant 
Flower Display Arranger 


MARKET 
RESEARCH 


Market Analyst 


MANAGEMENT 


Florist Shop Manager . 

Wholesale Florist Manager . 



FOOD DISTRIBUTION 



This subcluster includes those occupii*wiis involved with the marketing of food items. The 
employers of this subcluster include supermarkets, grocery stores, food -iiolesaiers. Examples, ol 
occupations in this subcluster are food brokers, meat buyers, food demonstratojs, display suv\*rvisCNW^ 





Supermarkets 


t 


SELLING . 


Manufacturer's Representative 
Cashier 










. Food Broker 
Meat Buyer 






Candy Store 




BUYING 


* ■ • . ^ ■ 

Food 










SALES 


Food Demonstrator 
Display Supervisor 


Distribution 






PROMOTION 




















Food 






MARKET 
RESEARCH , 


Test Market Supervisor 
Customer Interviewer 




Wholesalers 
















Food 
Brokerage 




MANAGEMENT 


Supermarket Manager 
District Manager 




Firms * 











TRANSPORTATION SERVICES 

This snbcluster includes thostT^cupations involved in the marketing of transportation services, 
equipment and fueL Examples of employers in this subcluster are automotive part stores, automobile 
dealers, oil distributors, airlines, railroads and marine supply stores. Among the occupations of this 
j;ubcluster. are flight attendant, aircraft salesperson, consumer researcher, procurer of fueU parts 
manager, customer interviewer, trailer salesperson and auto appraiser. 





Auxomobile 
Dealers 




SELLING 


Automobile Salesperson 
TraiJer Salesperson 










■ ' 1 
Auto Appraiser 

Purchasing Agents, Parts 




Auto Rental 




BUYING 






Agencies 






















Automotive < 








SALES 


Product Demonstrator 


If 






' PROMOTION 




















Automotive 




MARKET 
RESEARCH 


Customer^l nterviewer 
Sales Forecaster 




P^arts Stores 






1 








Truck and 
Trailer Dealers 




MANAGEMENT 


Parts Manager 
Auto Agency Owner 



Petroleum 



Oil Refineries 



Oil Distributors 



Service 
Stations 



Petroleum - 

Equipment 

Suppliers 



SELLING 



BUYING 



SALES 
PROMOTION 



MARKET 
RESEARCH 



MANAGEMENT 



Salesperson, Oil Field Supplies 



Fuel Procurer 



Promotion Director 



Consumer Researcher 



Contracts Manager 
Manager, Bulk Plant 



if 



V 



TRANSPORTATION SERVICES 



Transportation 



Airlines 



Railroads 



Freight 
Companies 



Marine - 
Supplies Store 



SELLING 


Aircraft Salesperson 
Reservations Agent 


BUYING 


Flight Supplies Buyer 


SALES 
► PROMOTION 


Fli^t Attendant - ' 


MARKET 
RESEARCH 


Schedule Analyst 


MANAGEMENT 


Airport Manager 
Flight Supervisor 
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